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The Dade County Florida Public Schools Area Student 
Services Program provides a variety of guidance and psychological 
support 'services to students, parents and schools. An evaluation of 
the services provided by school psychologists and visiting teachers 
revealed that there were few, if any, problems for psychological 
services brought about by bilingualism in the districts. However, 
several problem areas were identified. School psychologists were 
unable to provide adequate services withiA acceptable time limits. 
Too much emphasis ha^ been placed on diagnostic testing while 
counseling and consulting activities seemed to be less emphasized, 
tut needed more. Standard referral procedureis were not followed 
closely, resulting in incomplete case files. ' Also,' information 
provided to teachers following psychological evaluations of students 
need^ to be mere relevant and useful. WqrJc, enyir6nments need to be 
improved for school psychologists. Similar problems were associated 
with the visiting teacher programs. Possible solutions were offered 
for each problem area. (EVH) ' 
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SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
'A. SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST SERVICES 

Dade school [Dsychologists are regarded as highly sk\lled personnel whose 
services are essential to effective school f unctionirVs, and whose efforts 
are generally being supported by. schooT, area. and district administrators 
as well as by parents and' various school personnel. Certification and 
experience are commendable and many psychologists are bilingual which 
hasresulted in few, if any, problems for psychological services brought 
about by bi 1 i ngual ism i n the district. 

However, school psychologists are unable to provide adequate services, 
within acceptable time limits, due, in- part, to the growth of the district 
Exceptional Child and Early Identification Programs which has resulted 
in greater numbers .of students being referred for psychological services 
and a sizeable backlog of students to be evaluated. Possible solutions 
to this problem include employing more scliool psychologists, modifying 
the nature of . the components comprising a psychological evaluation in 
order to reduce eval uation . time , improving school-level screening 
procedures and developing school-level intervention alternatives that 
must be applied' for every student prior to referral to a school psycho- 
legist. ^ 

Diagnosti'c testing is considered a necessary but over-emphasized psycho-^ 
logical service while counseling and consulting activities seem to be 
less emphasized but needed more. Diagnostic materials appear to be 
adequate but need tp be improved for Black and Hispanic students^ The 
consultative psychological mpdel currently in use in the district could 
be (expanded to provide more counseling and consul tati ve' services and the 
concept of differentiated staffing of school psychologists should be 
considered. Another alternative would be to provide additional school 
counselors for such purposes. 

Principals 'and Ar^a Student. Services Directors need, to follow standard 
referral procedures more closely to insure that psychological ca^ 
folder information is complete and current while recommendations • 
made, and information giv.en to teachers following S psychological 
evaluation need to >e more relevant and useful . . Inservice orientations 
for 'principals in each area- regarding the Student. Services Program and 
training for school psychologists in curriculum, writing academic and 
behavioral prescriptions and applying behavior modification principles 
to classroom' problems nvight hel p ^resolve these problems. . . 

The work envi ronments of. school, psychplogists need to be i^provecJ on 
school and area levels and more adequate office space for testing, 
consulting and report-writing needs t(y be'provided. More contact between 
school psychologists and district-level Student Services administrators - 
needs to be established and supervision of the a'ctivities bf school 
psychologists by trained psychologists should be considered. 



B. ^ISITING fLACHt.K ^>I;RVI(,LS 



Dade visiting tecichers are highly trained |)ersohnel who are contributing 
significantly to (Effect ivo 'school functioning and who are receiving 
adequate support from scfiool per^sonnel , parents and area and district 
Student Services administrators. Whi le certi f ication and experience/ 
requirements are generally being met, the finding that a small per-/ 
centage of visiting teactiers does not appear to be certified warrants 
investigation . 

Although visiting teachers generally are satisfied with their caseload 
demands and appear to be providing services of sufficient quality and \ 
availibility tt) adequately meet the needs of most schools in the district, 
the distribution of visiting teachers in schools needs to be examined 
since those assigned to secondary schools are required to serve twice as 
many students as those serving elementary jchools and are not able to 
provide services as quickly as the latter. Scheduling of time for home 
visits also needs to be looked. at and evening visits should be considered. 

School principals indicated a need for more visiting teacher iime for 
counseling, social casework and follow-up services. However, to do 
this effectively, visiting teacher casework and counsel i ng- ski 1 1 s 
need to be upgraded. 

Although the ef-forts df visiting teachers are receiving considerable 
support from various school personnel, secondary schools need to follow 
standardized referral procedures more closely^ elementary schools need 
to provide more secrejtari al /cl erica) support and principals and Area 
Student Services Directors need to provide visiting teachers with more 
adequate office space on. school and area levels. Additionally, the 
relationship between' visiting teachers and community agencies is unsatis- 
factory and needs to be improved. 

Finally, inservice needs , indicated by visiting teachers include instruc- 
tion in school law, teen counseling and community agency information 
and should be provided on area and district levels on a regular basis. 
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J'-' INTRODUCTION 
Description of the Program 

The Dade County Public Schools Area Student Services Program consists of 
a variety of component programs that provide specialized support services 
to students, parents and schools. Specific program components* include 
Elementary and Secondary Guidance, Early Identification. Professional 
Resources in Developmental Education (PRIDE). Career Vocational Guid-' 
ance. Placement and Follow-Up Services. Psychological Services. School 
Centers for Special Instruction (SCSI). Attendance/School Social Services. 
Opportunity Schools and Student Inventory. 

Although the district provides support through administrative direction . 
staff development, informational services and program development activ- 
ities, each administrative area, in addition to providing similar s^port. 
has sole responsibility for the direct supervision of the« personnej^ com- 
prising each program. 

The current evaluation focused on two professional groups currently 
providing student services to pupils in grades K - 12:. school psycho- 
logists** and visiting teachers. 

A. School Psychologists ^ 

Psychological services are currently being provided by seventy-four 
school psychologists assigned to the six administrative areas and to 
various special programs. Direct supervision is provided by Area Staff 
Directors of Student Services (except in the South Central Area where 
such supervision is provided by the Area Exceptional Child Program 
Director) with district-level support from the. Director of Student 
Services, the Consultant for Guidance and Psychological Services and the. 
Coordinator for Psychological Services. 'i 

Included in psychological services are testing, counseling, consultation, 
and staff development. Testing, a core function, is done to obtain 
information regarding a student's intellectual skills, achievement, 
general adjustment and "style of learning". This information is then 
used tojielp determine (1) the- extent -to which the youngster is benefit- j 
ing from his current school placement, and (2) what else c(Juld be done ^ 



*A complete description of each component may be obtavned from the 
Department t)f Student Services, Room 104. Lindsey Hopkins. 

**For the purpose .of this evaluation^, "school psychologists" will be 
used in place of 'ispecial ists in school psychology," 
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to meet his needs more effectively. Reasons for testing include early : 
^entrance to first grade, early identification o^ behavioral exception- 
alities, gifted program placement,, opportunity school participation, 
exceptional child program participatiori^gnd periodic re-evaluation of 
students enrolled in exceptional .chi Id f^asses . * 

In-depth counsel ings^is provided to students as needed and confsul tative- 
services are available for teachers and principals to assist them, in 
developing more effective programs for an^ students. Inservice workshops 
are conducted by school psychologists to provide teachers and principals 

.'with information regarding behavior management and other relevant issues. 

\ .■ , ■ * ' 

■School psychologists must be certified in accordance with state guidelines 
and must hold a minimum of a Master's degree. Except for those assigned 
to specific programs, area school psychologists typically are assigned 
to several facilities .and serve them on an itinerant basis. 

B. Viriting Teachers 
* ft 

Attendance/School Social Services are currently being provided by ninety- 
six visiting teachers^and visiting teacher-counselors assigned to the 
administrative area offices. Supervision is provided by Area Student Services 
Directors with additional district-level support from the Director of 
Student Services, the. Supervisor of Attendance Services, the Coordinator 
of Attendance Services, the Coordinator of the Pupil Attendance Locator 
System, the Assistant Supervisor of Attendance Records and the Court 
Liaison Specialist. 

These services include counsel ing , "home visitation and referral /community 
resource services. Specific actiyities include investigating nonenroll- 
ment, unexcused absences and truancy, assisting other school personnel 
in handling disruptive student behavior, obtaining social histories and 
other information needed to coit^plete psychological evaluatiocis , providing 
counseling to students and their families, obtaining information pertinent 
to tuition exemption, birth certificates and address verification, 
assisting in pupil referrals tb Juvenile Court and providing liaison 
assistance^ for students and parents who may need the services of various 
.community agencies. 

Visiting teachers must be certified in accordance with state guidelines 
and must hold at least a Bachelor 's^ degree. Most visiting teachers are 
assigned to more than one facility and serve on anitinerant basis. 

Description of the Evaluation 

A. School Psychologists ' 

Information concerning the characteristics of school psychologists, the 
work demands placed upon them, the nature of their work environments, 
the quality of their services, the nature of their records and the 
extent to which bllingualism is presenting a problem to them were obtained 

C 
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from the following respondent classes: school psychologists, principals, 
regular cUss and exceptional child teachers and- area and district 
Directors of Student Services. . < 

Queistionnaires were sent to- all area school psychologists (74) to obtain 
information on training, certification, size^of current caseload, task 
demands, satisfaction with work environment, self-assessment of profes- 
sional skills, nature of program emphasis and nature of support from 
various school personnel. 

All principals in the' district (about 250) received questionnaires and 
were asked to provide information regarding school psychologists* schedules 
activities and skills, the need for specific psychological services and 
the extent to which the n'eeds of their schools werfe being met. 

Questionnaires were sent to 300 regular class elementary teachers 300 
.regular class secondary teachers, 210 exceptional child elementary 
teachers and 215 exceptipnal child secondary teachers '(about ten percent 
of Dade's teacher population) to obtain information regarding school 
psychologists* schedules, contacts with teachers, reparts, nature and 
quality of services and the nature and quality of testing with respect 
to exceptional child student re-ev^^uations . 

Various area and district Student 66rHces administrators were interviewed 
informally to obtain their perceptions otNcurrent strengths and weaknesses 
of existing services and solutions to identified problems. 

Finally, the psychological case folders of 633 of the students listed 
(about 105 per area) were examined to determine the extent to which 
^evaluation procedures were followed and the nature of their temporal 
characteristics. Records were checked for psychological referral forms, 
signed parent permission forms, social histories, vision and hearing 
examinations and written psychological reports.' 

B. Visiting Teachers " . . ^ ■ . 

Information concerning the characteristics of visiting teachers the . 
work demands placed upon them, the nature of their work environments and 
the quality of^hejr services was obtained from the fol lowing- respondent 
classes: visiting teachers, principals and area and district Directors, 
of Student Services. 

Questionnaires were sent to all elementary and secondary visiting teachers 
(96) to obtain information on training, certification, size of case 
load, task demands, satisfaction with work environment and the nature of 
support from various school personnel'. • . 

.All principals in the district received questionnaires and v^e re asked to 
provide information regarding visiting teacher schedules, activities, 
adequacy of skills, need'for specific visiting teacher services and the 
extent to which the needs of their schools, were being met. 

Various area and district Student Services administrators ^5ere interviewed 
informally to obtain' their perceptions of current strengths and weaknesses 
of existing services and solutions to identified probjems. 

Details concerning evaluation procedures and copi^ of data-gathering 
instruments appear in the appendices. 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS " . . 

Each administratiiCe area has its own unique, needs , problems and pro- 
cedures for' implementing school psychologist and visiting teacher 
services. 'In Q^der to provide a general understanding of those services 
throughout thef county, the following section contains only general 
conclusions #d recommendations. For a more detailed account of area 
differences^/ the reader is referred to the Results section of this 
report. , 

A. SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST SERVICES 

As judged from the nature of the psychologists who responded to the 
questionnaires provided, most psychologists in the county are female and 
several are bilingual (one-third of the respondents spoke fluent Spanish). 
Certification requirements and experience characteristics are, generally, 
commendable. " \ . ^ 

Each, school psychologist serves an average of four schools and 3,135 
students per week with bilingual psychologists ''on-call" to eight or 
more schools each. Travel averages fifty-five miles weekly in two hours 
time. 

The ratio of students to be served to school psychologists appears to be 
unrealistic. in that the latter, in general, are not able to provide . 
adequate services to their schools within adequate time limits. Twenty 
percent of the students referred for psychological services last year 
were npt served during that time and a similar percentage of those who did 
receive services had to wait several months. Additionally, about one- 
third of the students in the classes of exceptional child teachers 
sampled in the evaluation are eligible for re-evaluation by school 
psychologists and although most are evaluated in about two. months time, 
a significant percentage have to wait six months or longer. Finally, 
records show that most current "open" .psychological cases are still 
awaiting evaluation while a sigorificant percentage have been served but 
are not yet "closed". . 

Although about seven new cases are received by'each school psychologist 
weekly, about four full psychological evaluations are being completed in - 
32 hours time with an additional two hours for travel. This figure (of 
34 hours) does not include* time for counseling students, providing 
inservice training for teachers and performing various other psycholo- 
gical activities. It is felt that this is resulting in an ever-increas- 
ing backlog of students to.be evaluated and re-evaluated. The fact that 
the size of such a backlog increased from .2,282 students on June 30., 
1976 to 2,836 oo January -24, 1977, would appear to substantiate this 
feeling.' It is also important tp'point out that this figure does not 
reflect the hundreds of students who are currently being identified as 
needing psychological evaluations on the basis of their performances on. 
the recently administered Stanford Early School Achievement Test. 

Requiring more' evaluations per school psychologist per week without 
making substantial changes in the nature of the components involved in 
sucK evaluations seems unrealistic. Altering evaluation components may 
reduce evaluation time but may not be feasible if quality evaluations 
are to continue to be produced. In any case, a thorough examination of 



the temporal aspects of such components by area and district Student 
Services administrators seems warranted. One' solution to the backlog 
problem offered by principal s /Area Student Services Directors, teachers 
and school psychologists themselves is simply to hire more school psycho- 
logists so that referral demands .can be met. Another suggestion made by 
.the$e groups was. to increase the size of area secretarial /clerical 
staffs to provide quicker, "turnaround time" for cases evaluated but not 
closed. However, it Is questionable as to what effect the latter sugges- 
tion would have since, according to several Area Student Services Directors, 
delays in case processing are not occurring because of secretarial 
inabilities to open, type and close cases promptly but, rather, becaVse . 
of 'school psychologist delays in writing or dictating reports due to 
commitments such as> attending meetings and staf f tn^s". arid performing 
other psychological functions during tirrtfe frames that were to be devoted 
excl usively to report -writing. Addi tioria! so1 uti6ns^lto. this problem , 
include more effective screening at the school -lev^and insuring that 
school personnel have exhausted every available intervention alternative 
before a- referral for psychological services is made. To accomplish 
this, a set of pre-referral school intervention procedures could be 
developed by school and Student Services administrators and system- 
atically applied. to every student considered for referral. 

A general finding is that diagnostic testing , although recognized as 
necessary, is over-emphasized in the district and that more time needs to 
be. devoted^^fig^nsel ing ,and consultative activities including parent 
'and'"teacher^«Hferences , school committee participation and providing 
follow-up aflPPpsydiolpgical evaluations. The consultative psycho- 
logical model currently in operation in the district could be developed 
and appl ied , county-wide to provide additional consultative services. The 
concept of differentiated staffing of school psychologists (using some 
for testing, some for consultation, some for providing inservice train- 
ing etc.) should also be explored. 

As a result of the rapid growth of the district's Exceptional Child 
Program the need fori school psychologist services has greatly increased. 
In fact, principal slof schools housing exceptional child centers feel 
that full-time psycJMologists are needed at each center to handle re- 
evaluations and other relevant matters. Additionally, exceptional child 
teachers feel that the length of time it takes to get students re- 
evaluated is posing problems (a significant percentage said it took six 
months or longer) and that psychological services need to be more ecisily 
obtained. Consequently, it is-suggested that Exceptional Child and 
Student Services administrators determine the exact needs of the Excep- 
tional Child' Program as they pertain to psychological services and what 
carl be done to effectively provide such services. 

In general , school psychologists are highly regarded by principals and 
are seen as extremely, important to effective school functioning. How- 
ever, although traditional psychological skills such as diagnostic 
testing are considered quite good, skills such as providing inservice 
programs for teachers and those involving the - appl ication of .behavioral 
intervention strategies, such as behavior modification, to classroom 
problems need to be developed. It is also apparent that school psycho- 
logists need to provide more academic and behavioral prescriptions for 
students they have evaluated and to make their recommendations to teachers 



niore relevant and useful. Additionally , 'principals needUo let their 
teachers know when a psychological evaluation report on otie of their- 
students arrives at the school . 

A rather surprising .fin4ing is that school psychologists are not pro- 
viding counsel ing services to the extent they are needed. In fact, 
principals were unable, to rate, counsel ing skills in terms of strengths 
or weaknesses because counsel ing by, school psychologists was simply not 
occurring to the extent that the skills could be rated accurately. Given 
the need for general and in-depth student counseling that was indicated 
in this Evaluation, either more school . psychol ogist time should be* made 
available for such activities or more counselors should be provijJed. 
Additionally, more^.time for follow-up services needs to be made available. 

Diagnostic materials for most purposes appear to be adequate. However, 
there are some questions to their appropriateness with Blacky Hispanic,, 
socially maladjusted and disruptive students. Similar^, school psycho- 
logist^skills as they pertain to serving Black and Hispanic .students 
need to be developed. ' 

Bil ingual ism, per se, does not appear to be presenting major problems for 
psychological services dOe, in part, to the fact that bi 1 ingual school 
psychologists are employed in each area and are "on call" to provide 
serviced to Spanish-speaking ^tudenjts in schools served by only-English- 
speaking school psychologists. This procedure seems to be working 
effectively. 

Psychological case folders were found in various stages of completeness 
in terms of required documents and information. Psychological referral 
forms, parent permission forms and psychological reports were almost 
always present while teacher observation forms, speech, hearing ^nd 
vision examinations and visiting teacher reports were often missing. 
These findings suggest that not only are school principals not following 
standard referral procedures but also that Area Student Services Directors 
are permitting cases to be opened without requiring adherence to such 
procedures. Principals expressed a need to be better informed of Student 
Services policies and procedures. The fact that they do not feel as- 
informed as they should may explain, in part, why standard referral 
procedures have not.been fol lowed. Providing an inservice orientation 
to principals in eafeli area regarding. the Student Services Program seems 
warranted. 

School psychologists noted dissatisfaction with various dimensions of 
their work environments. One. aspect in need of improvement appears to^ 
be office, ispace in school s,and area offices. Principals apparently ar^ ^ 
riot providing suitable space for testing and consulting while Area 
Student Services Directors are not providing appropriate facilities for 
dictation'and report writing, using the telephone and consultation. 
Steps should be taken at school and area levels to improve this situa- 
tion. Ano'^fter point of dissatisfaction Is that school psychologists feel 
they have to serve too many schools and, consequently, do not have enough 
time to provide services effectively. Implementation of the recommendations 
presented earlier would probably do much to alleviate this condition. 

The efforts of school psychologists general ly. are being supported by 
principals, parents , teachers , counsel ors , clerical personnel and Area 
Student Services and Exceptional . Child Directors. However, more 



contact between school psychologists and the district Director of Student 
Services and the county Coordinator of Psychological Services needs to 
be established. Additionally, most school psychologists feel that 
supervision of their activities should be done by trained psychologists 
rather than by school administrators as is currently the case. Feasi- 
bility for providing such supervisory personnel should be considered. 
Finally, more inservice training for schaol psychologists should be 
provided, especially in the areas of curriculum. Writing academic pre- 
scriptions, administering and interpreting projective tests and person- 
ality and child development. 
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B. VISITING TEACHER SERVICES 



According to the nature of visitiitsf teachers who responded to the quest- 
ionnaires, just over half of the visiting teachers in the district are 
female and most are experienced in classroom teaching and providing 
visiting teacher services. While several are bilingual, bilingual 
visiting teacher aides are more commonly employed throughout the county 
to help visiting teachers serve Spanish-speaking students more effec- 
tively. About five percent show no certification, a finding warranting 
further investigation. 

Visiting teachers each serve ^ average of three schools and about 2,700 
students and travel 120 miles per week in five hours time. Secondary 
visiting teachers serve twice as many students as their elementary 
counterparts and, consequently, receive more referrals per week than the 
elementary group. A general finding is that the secondary group is ^ 
unable to provide services as quitkly as the latter, indicating a need 
for more effective scheduling of visiting teachers to make the caseload 
demands more equitable. In spite of , this, visiting teachers tend to be 
satisfied with the size of their caseloads and number. of schools to 
serve. , 



performing home visits, 
iting teachers have to return^ 
s Apparent that new schedule 
crease the percent of parent 
tly wasted travel time could 
siting teachers suggested 
ng when parents are more 



Much of a visiting teacher's time is spent 
However, parents are often not home and vis 
several times before contact is made. It i 
strategies need to be tested in order to in 
contacts made per home visit so that curren 
be devoted to other activities.. Several vi 

that home visits could be made in the eveni..^ - 

likely to be there. The feasibility of doing this should be explored. 

Visiting teachers are highly regarded by their principals and are 
receiving adequate support from them and from area, Student Services 
Directors. The principals general ly are in agreement with the emphasis 
the Student Services prog^ram is placing on various visiting teacheri 
activities but would like to see even more emphasis given to counseling 
students in school and families at home and providing more follow-up 
services. This could be achieved by area Student Services Directors 
placing greater emphasis on visiting teacher counseling and case work 
activities. However, in order to do this and not reduce the services 
.needed for handling attendance problems and obtaining social historiles 
for psychological evaluations, additional visiting teachers would p 
have to be employed. One obstacle. to effecting such an emphasis on 
consultation is that few visiting teachers have had formal training 
social work and would need considerable inservice involvement to de^ 
the necessary skills. In any event, tfie credentials of newly-hired 
visiting teachers should reflect either degrees in social work or co 
able course work in that field. . , , 



babl 
n 
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side 



Intly unsuiti 
improved 



Visiting teachers are somewhat dissatisfied with various aspects of 
their work environments. They feel that secondary schools need to 
follow standard referral procedures more closely while elementary scHpols 
need to provide more adequate secretarial/clerical support. Additionjr^ 
most office space on both area and school levels is apparer 
for conducting visiting teacher activities and needs to be 
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Another area that needs to beMooked at more closely involves the relation 
ship that visiting teachers have with community agencies with which they 
interact. Not only do visiting teachers feel somewhat uninforlhed with 
regards to community agency 'policies and procedures but theValso feel 
that the support they are receiving from, such agencies is quiyte dis- 
satisfactory. It seems warranted that area and district Student Services 
administrators take steps to improve relations in this area. 

Visiting teachers feel a need for more inservice training in areas such - 
as school law, teen counseling and community agency information. This 
training should be provided by area and/or district Student Services 
administrators. 

Finally, with regards to the issue of ne^ds versus' availability of 
services, although some principals feel that certain visiting teacher 
services should be expanded as outlined above, most principals, as well 
as most visiting teachers, feel that the current availability level of. 
visiting teacher services is sufficient to adequately meet the needs of , 
most schools. ' 
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RESULTS, 



EVALUATION OF SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST SERVICES 



A, SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST RESPONSES 

Questionnaires were mailed to all area school psychologists in the 
district (74), A copy of the questionnaire appears in the appendices. 
Although responses were analyzed for school psychologists as a group, by 
administrative area and by the type of position held, tfRly the responses 
of cpnventiortal area school psychologists have been presented in tables. 
Major response discrepancies among school psychologists of different 
areas and job descriptions are noted in ,the report as they occurred. 

Forty-five school psychologists responded to the questionnaire consti- 
tuting a 60 percent. rate of return (four of these were Alternative 

' School psychologists and one had a special consultative function). 

'^Questionnaires were not sent to psychologists on special assignment or 
those assigned to the Diagnostic and Resource. Center and Title I and 
Evaluation Studies programs since it was felt that their responses would 
ndt be representative of area Student Services psychologists and would 
therefore have limited value in this evaluation. All Alternative School 
psychologists responded and South Central and ^o^thwest area response 
rates were 83 and 71 percents, respectively, J^u'st'Over half of the 
Northeast and South area groups returned questionnait^s^while 40 percent 

• of the^Northwest a^jfl North Central groups responded, ' ' - • 

Personal and Professional Characteristics 

Table 1 contains the personal and professional characteristics of the 
area school psychologists who Jfeturned questionnaires. Although more 
than 60 percent were found to be female. Alternative School and South 
area groups showed more males. 

The number of. Black, Non-Hispanic school psychologists was found to be 
two (fivje percent of the respondents) with a third in 'the Alternative 
School group (Northeast, North Central, Southwest and South areas 
showed no Black psychologists). All groups except the Alternative School 
and Northeast area showed Hispanic school psychologists responding to 
the questionnaire and every group except the Alternative Schools had at 
least one psychologist who spoke fluent Spanish (30 percent of all 
respondents indicated fluency )• 

.Fifty percent of the school psychologists who returned questionnaires 
were frOm the South Central and Southwest, areas .Although this may have 
i rjisultdd in some bias, it is, nevertheless, felt t^at the data in this 
i/ evaluation represent the general feelings of schbdl psycholbgists in all 
areas. 1A11 had at least a Master's .(degree (most were clearly in the area 
: of psychology)^ ;^hile over 15 percent held Doctor's degrees. All held 
permanent certification in their field with the exception of one respon- 
dent fr^om the Alternative School group who indicated no certification. 
Fifteeri percent held state licenses; in psychology with ten percent 
holding licenses in- another state. The average school psychologist was 

• found .to have had 7.5 years of experience in that position. 



TABLE 1 



CHARACTERISTICS OF SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS WHO RESPONDED 



TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE ^ 


< 




CHARACTERISTICS 


H 


PERCENT 


Sex: Male ^ 


15 


\ 

38.5 . 




24 


61.5 


Ethnic Origin: 








28 


70.0 


Black, Non-Hispanic ■ 


2 


5.0 




10 


25.0 




0 


0 


Aslah/Paclfic Islander ' 


' 0 




Speak Fluent Spanish: 


12 


30.0 


Work Location: 








5 


. 12.5 




5 


12.5 




4 


10.0 




10" 


^5.0 




10 


25.0 


South ............ . 


6 


15.0 


Highest Degree Currently Held: 








0 


0 




32 


84.2 




6 


15.8 


Degrees Clearly in Psychology: 








19 


48.7 


Waiter ...... ^ 


29 


90.6 




^ 5 


83.3 


Current State Certification as a Visiting Teacher: 








38 


100 




0 


0 




0 


0 


Licensed By: 


6 


15.0 




4 


10:0 






so 


Total Number of Years as School Psychologist: 
♦ 


7.5 


6.0 




Nature of Professional- Services and Activities, . 

School psychologist caseload characteristics presented in Table 2 show 
that the average respondent provided services to four schools (those 
serving eight or more schools were apparently bilingual school psy- 
chologists who were on calVf&r Spanish-speaking youngsters in schools 
serviced only by English-speaking psychologists). Each school psycho- 
logist was s%en to provide services to a combined population of about 
3,135 students with South area indicating the highest average (4,975) 
and Southwest lowest (3,030). ^Alternative School psychologists each ^ 
served an average of 113 students. 

According to records kept over f>ve-consecuti ve working days (one 
week), school psychologists av^efaged 55 miles of travel in two hours 
time (the Northeast and North Central. groups indicated about 75 miles 
per'week in three hours time while the Northwest group showed 20 miles 
in 45 minutes). Similar 5-day records shpwed that the average school 
psychologist received seven new cases per week, wrote or dictated four 
reports, performed ^f our fulT psychological work-ups and staffed over 
five cases. _ i 

When school psychologists were asked to provide information regardiijig 
the status of their "open"- cases , it was found that of an average .of 20 
open cases reported, 60 percent were still awaiting evaluation, ten ^ 
percent were in the process of being evaluated and 30 percent were j 
evaluated but not yet "closed". North Central and. Northeast area gjroups 
reported the largest average number of open cases (71 and 41, respectively) 
while the latter area and the South Central group had the highest piercent- 
ages of cases awaiting evaluation (78 and 68 percents , respectivelyj) . 
The Northwest and Southwest groups had the fewest cases awaiting evaluation 
(under 30 percent). 

Information regarding the extent of backlog of students referred for, 
but still awaiting, psychological services is shown in Table 3. As can 
be seen, while 11,186 evaluations were completed between July 1,1975 and 
June 30, 1976 by area school psychologists and by the now-defunct K\-^ 
Diagnostic Team, 2,282 were still pending as of June 30. That number 
increased by more than 550 students and totaled 2,836 as of January\24, 
1977. \ 

All school psychologists were asked to indicate reason for referral and 
number of minutes involved in completing various evaluation components 
for the first evaluation they performed following receipt of the question- 
naires. Results presented in Table 4 show that 61 percent of the students 
evaluated were referred for initial evaluation for learning problems , 
19.6 percent for behavior problems, 14.6 .percent for re-evaluation in 
exceptional child pr;ograms and 2.4 percent for gifted testing and K-1 
evaluation. 

Results in the same table show that it took an average of 7.9 hours tb. 
complete psychological evaluations with initial evaluations for learning 
and behavior problems requiring the most time (8.5 hours each), followed 
by re-evaluation of exceptional children (six hours), K-1 evaluation^ 
(4.5 hours) and gifted testing (2.3 hours). These differences resulted 
in part, from the fact that several evaluation components either were- 
not performed for certain types of cases or did not require as much time 



TABLE 2 



SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST CASELOAD CHARACTERISTICS 

I / » 



; • _ ; V 


, MEDIAN , 


PERCENT 


^ ^ — \ 

* 

3 

Facilities Served 4 

5 

6 _ 
7 

. 8 or More 
Average Number 




0 




5.1 




23.2 


— 


. 53.8 




12.8 
0 


— 


0 
5.1 


4.0 




Students Served Average Number 


3135 " 




Total Miles 
Traveled 

Total Time 
(Hours) 

Data Obtained ^^^^^ ^^^^.^^^ 
For 5 Consecutive 

worKing uays rxepur Lb wr 1 llcii or 

Dictated 

Full Psychological 
"Work-Ups" Done 

Cases "Staffed" 


55 


— 


2.0 




7.0 


r 


' 4.0 


-- 


4.0 


--• 


5.5 


» mm 


Awaiting Evaluation 

Prorp<;s of Rpina 
Status of "Active" Pw^iMttoH 
iin tt n - tva 1 uated 
or "Open" Cases 

Evaluated But Not Yet 
. Closed , 

Total Cases 


12.0 


60.0 


2.0 


10.0 


6.0 


30.0 


20.0 


100 



TABLE 3 

PSYCHOLOGICAL EVALUATIONS 
CO^PbtJED AND PENDING BY AREA 



AREA 

• 


COMPLETED 

. JULY 1, 1975- 
iiiMr ')n 1Q7A 


PENDING 
JUNE 30, 1976, 


PENDING 
JANUARY 24, 1977 


Northeast 


1060 


463 


470 


Northwest 


1572 


331 


570 


Nnrth fpntral 


924 


329 


480 ' 


South Central 


1444 


484 ^' 


525 


. Southwest 


2221 


217 


491 


; South 


" 1406 


149 


300 


K - 1 


2559 


309 




*> 

TOTAL 


11,186 


2,282 


2,836 




/ 



TABLE 4 

;ycholo6ist responses g 



16 THEj^OUNT OF TIME 
ED IN COMPLETING A °' 



AL" PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EVALUATION 

< 



H FOR REFERRAL 



id t ion - 
jation - Behavior 



Learning ^0.20.7 



jation - Gifted 



1 - Exceptional 
"am 

on 




19.6 
2.4 



28.2 
10.0 



14.6 21.1 
2.4 30.0 



8.3 
12.9 

0 

10.3 
0 



28.1 

39.6 

5.0 

22.6 
30.0 



16.4 
21.2 
0 

5.7 

0 



3 



27.0 
31.6 

0 

15.0 



14.7 

17.5 

0 

0 
0 



M 



27.9 
34.0 

0 

20.0 
15.0 



24.3 



SD 



12.6 



^ 0 
9.1 

d 



\ 2 



3: 

Q 
< 



o o 

CO Q 



182 
186 

65ro' 

143 
150 



SD 



49.8 
68.8 
0 

31.6 
Q 





-J 

UJ 


u 


zr 


NO 


UJ 


00 


oc 


QC 


UJ 


U 


u_ 


a 


2: 




o 


-J 


u 


o 




o 


'h- 




00 


u 


UJ 


00 


h- 




X 


00 ■ 




a • 




a 





q: 
c. 



O 

a a 



M 



32.3 
27.^ 

0 

26.6 
30.0 



SD 



13.4 
12,2 
0 

12.1 
0 



M 



48.1 

38.1 

43.0 

42.0 
60.0 



SD 



22.3 
19.4 

0 . 



CO 

c 
o 

a: a 



76.3 
71.1 



16.4 52.1 
0 30.0 



2D 



83.0 
48.1 19.7 



00 
< 



M 



24.5 13.6 



22.1 
0 



12. C. 

16.0 
30.0 



7.7 

5.4 
0 



SD 



48.3 

\ 

35.0 



20.0 
15.0 



30.2 
0 
0 

10.0 

0 



00' : 

Si 



5 

O 



M I 



8.5 



2.3 



6.0,. 



4.5 



ghted Average 



22.1 



29.0 



22.9 



26.9 



169.7 



29.6 



45.4 



68.9 



22.1 



39.5 



7.^ 



sent amount of time .in minutes 



ERIC 



to complete. For example, pre-test conferences with parents, classroom 
observations and post-test conferences with school personnel were not 
performed for gifted program evaluations (similar differences among 
othBr referral categories may be found by referring to Table 4). 

In general, pre-test components such as review of records 'pnd background 
Information; conferences with school personnel and parents land classroojn^. 
observation each required about a half -hour or less to perform while 
administration and scoring of tests required just under thr^ee hours time 
•(again, temporal differences for each referral category are\ shown in 
Table 4 ). 

Post- test activities were found to require twice as much time as pre- 
test activities, due, in part, to increased timeo for posf-test parent 
cpriferences and the fact that it took over an hour to write psycho- 
logical "reports, more ..than 20 minutes^ to staff a case and almost- 40 
minutes for activities classified as "ot|^er*' which included conversations 
with community agencies,- various- mental health personnel and administrative 
personnel in special programs, 

Aj^ review of data across administrative area groups revealed no gross 
temporal differences except that the North Central group took 3,6 hours 
to test students and the South Central group needed almost two hours to 
write psychological reports, 

ATI ;respondents wer4 asked .to use a 5-point numerical scale with alter- 
natives ranging from 5 -Very Adequate to 1-Very Inadequate to indicate 
the adequacy of their own skills and available diagnostic materials as 
they pertained to providing effective services to various student groups. 
Results are shown in Table 5, Percents Adequate and Inadequa-te were 
deriyed by' combining all five-and four responses and two-and-orie responses 
(see asterisks in. Table). ! 

Results indicate that, in general, school psychologists^fel t their 
skills were quite adequ^Lte in serving all students with the exception of 
three ethnic groups: Hispanic, American Indian/Alaska Natiye and AsTStn/ 
Pacific Islander, The most outstanding finding here seemed to be that 
almost 36 percent of the respondents felt their skills were inadequate 
in terms of providing services to Hispanic students. This finding was 
especially evidenced among the Alternative School psychologists and the 
Northwest, Sputhwest and South area groups (40 percent of the latter 
group al^so indicated that their skills were inadequate as they pertain 
to serving socially ma^ Adjusted and disruptive students). 

Available diagnostic materials were seen to be quite adequate for White, 
Non-Hispanic, gifted, learning disabled and educable and trainable 
mentally retarded students and clearly, inadequate for American Indian/ 
Alaska Native and Asian/Pacific Islander ethnic groups, A substantial 
number of respondents also felt that diagnostic materials for Black arid 
Hispanic groups, as well as for socially njal adjusted and disruptive 
students, were somewhat inadequate (these findings were quite evident in 
the Northeast, South Central and South area groups who, except for the ' 
South area,, also felt that emotionally disturbed diagnostic materials 
were somewhat inadequate)-.. * 
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IHDLt D ' : 

SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST PERCEPTIONS OF THE ADEQUACY ; . 
■ OF THEIR SKILLS AND AVAILABLE DIAGNOSTIC MATERIALS, . . 
IN PROVIDING EFFECTIVE SERVICES TO VARIOUS STUDENT GROUPS ■ 





PROFESSIONAL SKILLS 




AVAILABLE 
niAGNfiSTiC MATERIALS 


TYPE OF STUDENT 


— ,wr- 

^ MEAN 


rLKOLNl 


DrDrrwT 
rLKLLNl 


/ 

MEAN 


DrDrrwT 
rLKLLNl 


nrnpriiT 
rLKiLNI 


ADEQUATE* 


INADEQUATE** 


ADEQVATE 


INADE<}UATE;: 


4. American Indian//\laska Native • • • • 

6. Sifted 

7. Learning Disabled 

8. Educable Mentally Retarded 

9. Trainable Mentally Retarded ..... 

10. Emotionally Disturbed . . . . . 


/■ 


1 nn 

lUU 


n 
u 


4.6 


inn 

lUU 


n 








3.7 


71 1 


28 9 


3.3 


51.2 


35.9 


3.1 " 


48.6 


37.8 


3.1 


31.4 


17.1 


2.9 


19.6 


23.6 : 


?-7 


17.1 


28.6 


^2.7 


14.7 


29.4' 


4.8 


100 , 




4.6 


97.4 


2.6 


4.8 


100 


0 


4.1 


86.9 


13.1 I , 


4.9 


100 


0 


4.5 


94.8 


5.2 


4.7 


97'. 4 . 


2.6 


4.i^' 


89.4 


10.6 


4.7 


109 


0 


3.9 


76. 3> 


21.1 


4.5 , 


92.1 


7. "9 


3.7 


67.7 


31.6 


4.5 


92.1 


5.3 


3.6 


65.8 


31.5 • 



Adequate - 5- Very Adequate; ' 4- Somewhat Adequate 

** 

Inadequate - 2- Somewhat Inadequate; 1- Very Inadequate 

Note : Row figures may not total 100 percent because the percentage;of "3- No Opinion or Not Applicable" 

responses is not displayed. ' , _ 
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Perceptions of the Program 

All school psychologists were Asked to use two numerical scales to 
indicate the extent of program emphasis on various psychological .activi- 
ties and to thfen give their suggestions for emphasis changes. -ReSalts 
contained in Table 6 (the Scales used are shown at the bottom)\reiveal 
,that most of the respondents felt th^t testing for both leiirning and 
behavior problems was a strongly emphasized program component that 
shouTidl be emphasized less. . V 

^ ' . . . . \ . 

A general trend was for greater emphasis on consultative activities in- 
cluding teacher, principal and parent conferenciss , "Student Services 
staff meetings and participation on school guidance and screening 
committees (the Southwest area group seemed to express the greatest 
desire for these changes). Northeast area school psychologists indicated- 
that, although gifted testing' was strongly emphasized, more emphasis was 
needed. . '^;) • , 

Most resporrdeots perceived counseling of students as^ mi Idly emphasizejd ; 
with much more emphasis needed. Alternative School psychologists and the 



emphasis on assisting teachers in developi^ng motivational programs for 
students. 

Alijiost all groups felt that providing inservice training to faculties 
was' under-emphasized and that providing follow-up psychological services 
after a case was ''closed" warranted considerably more emphasis than was 
given. A de-emphasis on re-evaluations of previously tested students 
was suggested Northeast, North, Central , South and Alternative School 
groups. . ' ' ' ' ' ' . 

Finally, all school psycholog,ist$ , except those in the Northwest area, 
felt strohgly that they'^should^be alliSwed'to participate more In in- 
service programs ( to develop their own skills) and in psycP'iolonical 
programs development. 

-Satisfaction with; Work Environment ^ 

- f • -1'' 

< ■ ^. . 

School psychologists were asked to indicate'the extent of satisfaction/ 
dissatisfaction with various dimensions;^ of their work^ environments by 
responding to sevejjjJ questions using a 5-point numerical scale. The 
results are sh.pwn in Table 7. 

Salient features requiring improvement included 1) size of caseload, 
2) number of schools to serve, 3) availability of suitable office space ^ 
for writing reports and Using the tele^phone, 4) private office Space for 
testing and conferring, S) sufficient time for writing reports,^) mean- 
ingful inservice training, 7) opportunities' for |3rofessional advance- 
ment, 8) travel reimbursement, and 9) assistance and support from' 
fiistrict and ^rea-level.Stu^dent Services and exceptional child admiais- 
trative pfersohneT, * 

While school psychologists from the different areas were generally in ^ 
accord with these recommendations, individual differ^nees in response to 
some items also occurred and w^ere evident in the Northeast area where 



Northeast, North Central 




19 31 



TABLE 6 
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SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST MEAN-SCORE PERCEPTIONS 
OF CURRENT PROGRAM EMPHASIS 
ON VARIOUS PSYCHOLOGICAL ACTIVITIES AND SUGGESTIONS FOR EMI 



HAS IS CHANGE 



PSYCHOLOGICAL ACTIVITIES 



MEAN SCOrIs 



Current 
Emphasis 



Emphasis 
Change** 



1 

,2 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
.10. 

n. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 

16.^ 

^7? 

18. 
19. 

20; 



Testing - Learning problems. 

^^T^stlnj r Behavior problems 

Testing - Gifted pVHi'gnftin. J., . 
'^Classroom observations. , . . .-. , . 

Teacher conferences 

Principal conferences 

Parent conferences 

Counseling students 

In-depth counseling with students. 



2.9 



Assisting teachers with writing academic 
prescriptions „.,.... 

Assisting teachers with curriculum * 
selection ; 



Assisting teachers In developing • 
motivational programs 



Providing follow-up services after a 
case i'^' "closed".'. 

ft 

Staff meetings with other* Student 
Services personnel 



Re-evaluation of previously tested 
students 



Writing psychological reports. 



Participation on school coitmittees 
(screening, 'guidance, «tc. )..'... , 
- w 

Providing in-service training to 
faculties. 

Participating in in-service 
programs for school psychologists. 

Participating in psychological 
programs development 



1.3 



1.1 



1.4 



' 1.2 



1.6 



2.7 



2.8 



2.0 



1.3 



1.2 



1.2 



2.4 



3.8 



3.9 



3.5 



3.6 



4.4 



4J 



3.7 



3.6 



4.0^ 



4-2 



3.6 



2.8 



3.0 



3.8 



4.1 



4.4 



4.4 



*SCAK, 1: CURRENT PROGRAM EMPHASIS 

3 - Strongly Emphasized 

2 - Moderately Emphasized 

1 - Mildly Eniphasized 

**SCALE 2: SUGGESTED EMPHASIS CHANGE 

5 - Much More Emphasis Needed' 

4 - More Emphasis Nee(Jed 

3 - No Opinion or Not Applicable. 

2 - Less Emphasis Needed 

'.. 1 - fjluch Less ;^phasis Needed 



32 



20 



TABLE , 7 

EXTENT or SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST SATISFACTION 
WITH WORK ENVIRONMENT 





PERCENT 


WORK ENVIRONMENT DIMENSIONS 


MEAN 


SATISFACTORY^ 


LissaYisfactorx* 


2. Number of schools/facilities to service.... * 

■ ' -jt '. 

5 . A va i T a b 1 1 i iy- of s u i t'a b>l e Of f Ic e spa ce {. 
for writing reports, telephone calls, etc. 

6. Availability of suitable priv&te office space 




59.0 


38.4 




5.1.?:;.. 


43.6 


/3.4 


69.2' . 


30.8 


3.4 


&9.2 


- - ■ — 

28.2 


2.4 


30^8 


^ ^69.2 / 


2.1 


20.5 


^ 79:5 


7. Availability of sufficient tinje for writing 

9. Availability of n»eaningful fnsiervice training . 

10. Opportunities ""for professional advancenient. 
IK Working uoder a predetermined schedule 

• 

13. Assistance and support from visiting teachers 

14. • Assistance >nd support from speech clinicians. 

15. /i^si stance and support from- Area Director 

16 Assistance end support from Area Exceptioncjl 


2.8 


43.6 


53.8 


2.9 


47.4 


47.4 


1.7* 


12.9 ' 


87J 


1.7 


7.7 


82.0 


3.3 


56.4 


23.0 


3.3 


56.4 


33.3 


3.9 


79.5 


15.4 


4.2 


94.8 


5.2 


> X 

3.9 


69.2 


23.6'' 


3.4 


60.5 


31,6 


r/.. Assistance and support from County Director 


3.1 


35.1 V 


18.9 


18. Assistance and support' from County Coordinator 

19. Assistance and support from county exceptional 

20. Assistance and support from school admfnistra- 


..'3.0 


•43.2 . 


37,8 ^ ^ 


3.1 


. 35.1 


27.0 


4.2 


92.3 


5.2 


21. Assistance and support-fr(»m school instruc- 


4.0 


89.7 


5.1 


d . ■ ■ ^ 
23. Assistancfce and support from counselors ' 


3.8 


79.5 


5.2 


4.3 


94.0 


v 

2.6 



♦Satisfactory: 5-txtreniely Satisfac'tory; 4-SwT)ewhat Satisfactory 
.**Oissati^factpry: ?-Somewhat Dissatisfactory;- 1 -Extremely Dissatisfactory 

^ Note : Row figufL-s rr.ay not total 100 percent because the percent of 
"3- No Opinion Qr Not Applicable" responses is not displayed. 



♦ 
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working iinder a pre^rdetermihed schedule and serving schools on an 
.itinerant ' basis were viewed' unfavorably ; in the South Central area . * 
where clerical support was considered unsatisfactory and in the Alter- ' 
native Schools where psychologists expressed disssatisfactiontwith * 
support' from the clerical staffs, visiting teachers, school adminis- 
trators and parents. 

' P^erceptibnS of Support 

The data contained in Table 7 in the section just discussed revealed 
considerable school psychologist satisfaction with support provided by 
certain personnel, 'Results contained in Table 8 provide a clearer 
"pf<?ture of the nature. of support provided by three of those personnel 
and by area clerical staffs. y 

In general, assistance and support provided by all rated pei^sonnel w?s 
perceived favorably^a'cross adrtiinis'trative areasi' Significant .departures 
from this stance occurred in the North Central, South Central , Southwest; 
and South areas where- fol low-up services provided by visiting teachers' 
were viewed unfavorably land in Alternative Schools where 1) school and 
area-level administrative personnel were rated unfavorably^ 2)visiting . 
teachers were not seen as supportive of psychological services in 
general, and 3)clerical personnel were not seen to open cases promptly, 
display adequate typing skills Or type psychological reports promptly. 



Recommendations for Improving Performance 

School psychologists were asked to consider their own professional 
assets and liabilities Jand then make somet. suggestions for improving 
their performance by;jwriting them in a prioritized order on the last 
page of the questionnaire (see School .Psychologist Questionnaire item 
21 }. ^Comments were analyzed and grouped into clusters based upon sim- 
ilarities of content. The first three suggestions made by each school 
psychologist (if that many werfe offered) were used to^^evelop the clus- 
ters and tallies of responses per .clusters were obtained for school 
psychologists as a group. 

Results show that almost 90 p.ercent of all school psychologists made 
suggestions. Inservtce training for such reasons as writing academic 
prescription^ , learning projective test techniques, obtaining infor- 
mation regarding personality and child development and following stan- 
dard county procedures was suggested most, followed by utilization of 
school psychologists in consultant capacities, increasing the number of 
school psychologists and 1 imiting caseload , improving office space ip 
school ^ and in area offices and being supervised by a trained school"^ 
psychologist rather t|ian by school administrators. 



TABLE 8 



SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST PERCEPTIONS OF SUPPORT RECEIVED 

FROM AREA STUDENT SERVICES DIRECTORS, ' 
PRINCIPALS, VISITING TEACHERS AND 
CLERICAL PERSONNEL 





PERCENT 


MEAN 


FAVORABLE*! UNFAVORABLE** 


3.8*** 


73.4*** 18.8*** . 


3.8 


71.8 


20.5 


1 ft 


68.4 


21J 


3.6 


71.8 


23.1 


ir 

4.2 


81.6 


10.5 


3.8*** 


78.6*** j 11.9*** * 


4,0 


84.6 


2.6 


3,5 


56.4 




^ 3.6 


69.2 


20.5 


J. 9 


87.2 


10.3 


4.0 


87.1 


7.7 


4.1 


87.2 


7.7 


3.7*** 


69.8*** 


16.0*** 


3.6 


66.7 


20.5 




84. 6 


" 7.7 . 


3.4 


53.8 


30.8 


r.9 


74.4 


5.1 


4.1*** 


86.8*** 


6.1*** 


4.2 


89.4 


- 5.3 


4.5 


92.1 


0 


3.8 


79.0 


13.0 



A. 



To what extent do: 

Area Student Service Directors: 

1. Demonstratie adequate leadership 
skills ...... 



2. Adequately supervise your 
activities . . . ...... 



3. Demonstrate an adequate ' 
understanding of your profess ipn 

4. Support flychological services 
in general 



9t Pr1ncip2r|s of your schools: 

1. Demonstrate adequate leader- 
ship skills ........ 



2. Adequately^supervise your 
activities^ 



3. Demonstrate an adequate under- 
standing of your profession - - 



4. Require their teachers and 
secretaries to follow standard 
referral procedures ...... 



5. Follow stan^lard procedures 
themselves* ........ 



6. Support psychological services in 
general .... * 



C. VtSiting Teachers: ; 

1. Provide case histories that are 
meanl-ngful to you 



2> Provide case histories promptly . . 

3. Provide adequate follow*up services 
wheni,, you recommend such services. • 

4. Support psychological services in 
general 

Area Clerical Personnel: 

1. "Open" cases promptly . . . . . . . 

2. Demonstrate adequate typing skills. 

3. Type psychological reports promptly 



♦Favorable: 5-Always; 4-Usually 
♦*Unfavorable : 2-Seldom ; 1-Never 
♦♦* Grand means for this category of rated personnel 



Note: Row figures may not total 100 percent because the percentage of 
*3- No Opinion or Not Applicable" responses is not displayed. 



Psychological Case Folder Infonnation 



The Department of Student Services has devised a set of referral proce- 
dures for psychological services that. should be followed in'ordef'to 
obtain such services (see document entitled Procedures for Psychological 
Services, available in the Department of Student Services). School 
princip?V$ reportedly are responsible for following the procedui'es out- 
lined while Area Staff Directors of Student Services are responsible for 
arriinging for delivery of psychological services once referral pr'ocedures 
h^ve been completed appropriately. 

Inf order to determine the extent to which referral and evaluation pro- 
ciedures for psychological services were being followed and the nature of 
their temporal characteristics, the psychological case folders of 633 
students (about 105 per area) who received psychological services 
between July, 1975 and June, 1976, were examined (a copy of the infor- 
mation sheet used to gather data is contained in the appendices). 
Records were checked for teaipher observation forms, psychologt*cal referral 
forms, signed parent permission forms , social . histories , vision , hearing 
and speech evaluations and written psychological reports. 

Information regarding grade level, reasons for referral, temporal char- 
acteristics, and the extent to which relevant documents were in evidence 
is presented by administrative area in Table 9. Results show that the 
average student was evaluated while in grade four and that the principal 
reasons for referral were for initial evaluation for learning problems 
followed by re-evaluation of exceptional children aind initial evaluation 
for behavior problems. Northeast area percentages reflected a' relatively 
high amount of gifted testing while North Central area figures indicated 
a high number of re-evaTuations of exceptional students. The three 
southern areas showed no students evaluated for gifted testing (which may 
have resulted from sampling error). 

The median number of days that elapsed from opening to closing of psycho-^ 
logical cases was fouhd to be 56 with Southwest area showing the lowest 
time of 49 days and South Centra-1 the highest with 95. It should be 
pointed out that, in several areas, the date of opening of a case corre- 
sponded to the date of testing by the school psychologist and not to the 
date the referral papers were^ received in the area office, thereby giving 
the ^appearance that a case. was processed more expeditiously than it 
really was. 

The average extent of completeness of records was just under 80 perceiit 
overall and ranged from a low of 74.3 percent in Northeast area to a 
high of 89 percent in South Central area. Psychological referral 
forms, parent permission forms and written psychological reports were 
very much in evidence. However, teacher observation forms were. notice- 
ably absent as were several of the other documents listed. 

In order to provide a clearer understanding of the nature of delays in 
case processing and absences of psychological documents , an analysis of 
some of the information contained in the last table was performed by 
reason for referral and is shown in TablelO. Results show that students 
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TABLE 9 



PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES CASE FOLDER INFORMATION 

BY AREA 



00 

«x 

UJ 

on 

INFORMATION 

.Reason for Referral (Percent): 

Initial Evaluation - Learning ...... 

Initial Evaluation - Behavior 

Initial Evaluation - Gifted ...... . 

Re-Evaluation - Exceptional Child . . . 

Progress Report • 

Early Entrance to School . - 

Other 

Median Days Elapsed from Open to Close 
.of Psychological Case . . 

Percent of Psychological Records Present in 
Case Folder or Evidence of Being Done: 

Teacher Observation Form . , ^ 

Psychological Referral Form 

Signed Parent Permission Form 

Social History 

Speech and Hearing Evaluation 

Visual Examination • 

Written Psychological Report 

Average Percent Complete. • 



00 
Ul 



00 



Q 



00 



cc 
o 



2 

O 
O 



2 

LU 

•X 

8 

00 



CO 



o 

00 



00 



49.0 



43.8 



47.1 



37.4 



55.4 



47.7 



15.0 



10.5 



26.0 



10.3 



7.9 



18.7 



6.9 



20.0 



8.7 



13.1 



2217 



17.1 



18.2 



36.4 



29.7 



20.6 



3.9 



7.6 



0.9 



3.0 



9.3 



2.5 



1.0 



1 .9 



4.0 



3.7 



56.0 



53.0 



51 .0 



56.0 



95.0 



49.0 



40.8 



99.8 
99.8 



83.5 



70.0 



60.8 



99.3 



79.1 



24.3 



5.9 



47.7 



60.0 



57.0 



99.0 



100 



100 



100 



100 



99.0 



100 



100 



100 



100 



77.1 



64.1 



63.5 



99.0 



99.1 



62.8 



76.9 



58.8 



59.0 



77.9 



59. S 



86.1 
80.2 



99.0 



99.0 



100 



98.0 



>69.4 
40.8 



100 



61.9 



16.4 



14.5 



2.7 



4.5 



62.0 



50.0 



100 



100 



98.2 



66.4 
47.3 



100 



74.3 



74.8 



7&.6 



89.0 



80.9 



80.2 
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TABLE 10 , 

PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES CASE FOLDER INFORMATION 
BY REASON FOR REFERRAL 



INFORMATION 


LU 
U. 
LU 
QC 

QC 
O 
U. 

O 

LU 
QC 


o 

LU ^ 

—J i5 

^ Zj 


INITIAL EVALUATION^' 
BEHAVIOR 


INITIAL EVALUATION 
GIFTED 


1 Q 
/ —J 
1 

gs 

1 s ^ 

LU LU 
Ul >< 

a: ui 


PROGRESS REPORT 


Median Days Elapsed From Open to Close 




62.0 


52.0 


35.5 


62.0 


45.0 


Percent of Psychological Records Present 1n 
Case Folder or Evidence of Being Done: 




54.3 


47.4 


0 


29.3 


32.0 






99.7 


100 


100 


100 


100 






100 


100 


97.7 


• 100 


100 


Social History , 




93.6 


89.4 . 


0 


80.4 


92.2 






79.3 


70.5 


13.6 


73.0 


5j6.0 






69.4 


58.9 


22.7 


61.8 


36.0 






99.0 


98.9 


100 


100 


100 






85.0 


80.7 I 


47.7 


77.7 


73.7 



I 



ERIC 
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being tested for the gifted program were most quickly served while 
students referred for initial evaluations for learning and for re- 
evaluation while In exceptional child programs were processed slowest. 
The data also indicate that documentation for students referred for 
Initial evaluations for learning and behavior problems were more 
complete than the information for students referred for other reasons. 
Psycholpgical information for students referred for gifted testing was 
extremely lacking in that no teacher observation forms or social 
historle-s were present (limited speech, hearing and visual examination 
data were also found). 



b; principal responses 



Questionnaires, were mailed to all principals in the district (about 250) 
in order to obtain information regarding the services of school psycho- 
, legists (a, copy of the questionnaire is contained in the appendices). 
.One hundred eighty-nine principals returned questionnaires (a 75 percent 
response rate). Of those, 73 percent were elementary level and 27 
percent were secondary. Although only the responses of the principals 
as a group have been presented in- tabular form, major differences among 
principals of different grade levels and administrative areas were cited 
as they occurretd, . r 

Caseload Characteristics 

Principals were asked to provide information regarding their school 
psychologists' schedules. Results in Table 11 show that almost all of- 
the principals had a school psychologist assigned to their school and 
.were receiving psychological services on a regular scheduled basis 
(usually at least once.a week). 

An effort was made to determine how effectively schooT psychologists 
were meeting the caseload demands and needs of their school^^. Results 
shown in Table 12 reveal that the median number of students referred for 
psychological services between September, 1975 and June, 1976 was jO and 
that'80 percent of those cases were "clg^sedV during that time. Addition- • 
ally, although the^ average number of school /days elapsing from time of 
r referral to reception of written results was found to be 30, 19 percent . 
of tte principals said that it took three months or longer (South Central 
area indicated a median of 60 days). In general the time peri6d was 
seen to be excessively long by 50 to 75 percent of each group. About 58 
percent of the principals said that delays in "turnaround time" were 
presenting problems and 41 percent felt that the school psych^ologist was 
not able to adequately handle the number of referrals from their scliools. 



The principals were asked to state what kinds of problems were occurring 
and what could be done to remedy the situation brought about by delays 
in receiving reports. Fifty-six percent of the principals wrote comments 
and the recbmmendation given most often was to increase the number of psych 
logists currently serving schools followed next by a recommendation for. 
more typists and increased area clericaLassistance.' 



Whenjfene principals were asked to give their written opinions' as to what 



, cou^J^ be done to remedy the fact that school psychologists, were not able 
^Xaadequately handle the number of referrals from their schools, most 
- said tha't more psychologists were needed and that more time ap each 
school was required, (Principals of special education centers said they 
needed full-time school psychologists to service .their facilities). 
Differentiated staffing was frequently implied in that principals fel t 
that some psychologists should be used only for diagnosis and testing 
while others should be used in a more consultative capacity. 
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TABLE • 1 1 



PRINCIPAL" RESPONSES REGAgDING THE NATURE 
OF SCHOOL t>S?CHOLOGIST SCHEDULES 



: ■ ■ ^-a 


PERCENT ^ 


1 

!<; a school Dsvcholoqist currently 
assigned to your school/facility ? 

No 


97.3 


0 1 


Are you now receiving services Yes 
from/a school psychologist ? 

7 No 

^ ■ , .a 


99.5 


0.5 


' — ^ ~ — — r — ^ — ^ — 

Is he/she supposed to visit your Yes 
school on a scheduled basis? No ; 

I dqn't know 


^ 98.9 


1 1 


0 


Always •■ 

Does he/she adhere to that Usually' 
schedule ?. Not Applicable 

Seldom 
Never 


55.3 


42.6 


1.6 


n.5 


0 


Every day 

•About twice a week 

About once a week 

Frequency of visits Once every 2 weeks 
^ ' ' About once a month 

Less than once a month 
Never 

^ — 


2.1 


10.7 


84.6 


2.1 


0 


0.5 


0 
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JABLE lli'^ 

PRINCIPAL RESPONSES REGARDING NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
REFERRED FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES, NUMBER SERVED 
AND THE TIME IT TAKES TO RECEIVE WRITTEN RESULTS 





MEDIAN 


PERCENT 


Students referred -for psychological 
services by principals from 
Septemberi 1975 to June, 1976. 


Students referred 


30.0 




Loses Closed 
during that time 


^4, U 


80.0 


School days elapsing from 

time of referral to reception of 

written results. 


Average days 


30.0* 


— 


Is the time period excessively 
long? 


Yes 




70.0 


No 




30.0 


Does it present serious problems 
to principal , 'students or school? 


Yes 




66.5 • 


No 

H 




33.5 


^ — 

Is your school psychologist 
adequately able to handle the 
number of referrals fr^om your 
school? 


Yes 




58.6 


No 




41.4 



* 

Nineteen percent of the principals indicated that it took three months (66 school 
days) or more to receive written results. 
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Principals were asked if the pre-referral activities of speech and 
hearing clinicians (obtaining speech and hearing evaluations) and visit- 
ing teachers (obtaining social histories) were occurring at a rate that 
did not delay referral procedures for psychological 'services . Findings 
shown in fable 13 reveal that such. activities were not resulting in undue- 



Perceptions of Services \ 

Tables 14, 15 and 16 contain principal perceptions of school psycho-^ 
logist services, skills and time involved in various professional 
activities. In general,, the principals felt that many psychological • 
services were needed and helpful but not quickly obtainable. Such 
services included testing and diagnosis for learning 4ifficul ties , behavior 
problems and giftedness, re-evaluation of previously tested students; • 
placement of students in special programs, classroom .observation of 
students and follow-up of students after recommmendations . Principals 
favored somewhat less of an empha.sis on individual diagnostic testing 
and more emphasis on counseling with students (activities classified as 

."other" were bccasionaliy rated by principals but were not described on 
^ the questionnaires). Finally, although the principals rated most school 
psychologist skills. quite favorably, they indicated-general unfamiliar- 
ity with those involving the use of behavior modification principles, 
individual and group counseling, writing behavioral and academic pre- 

i^criptions, selecting curricula, understanding the needs of Black and 
Hispanic students and directing in-service workshops for teachers. . 

Principals were asked to provide information regarding the nature and 
usefulness of written psychological reports and the results are contained 
in Table 17, As can be seen,- highly favorable responses were given to • 
items concerning completeness, understandabi l.i ty and usefulness of the 
reports. However, a rather high percentage of respondents in each group 
indicated that undue delays in abailability of the reports were ocurring 
(the lowest unfavorable response to item 6 was 13.3 percent given by 
the North Central area group while the highest was 42.9 percent from 
/iorthwest area) . . 

Principals were asked to rank ten school personnel in terms of relative 
importance to effective school functioning. The rankings given to 
school psychologists were obtained, averaged and compared to an average 
of the rankings given to the rest of the personnel. Results shown in 
Table 18 reveal that school psychbJoqists received more, favorable rank- 
ings than the average of the others (they ranked second overall). 



Principals were asked to rate their Area Staff Directors of Student 
Services (who are responsible for supervising school psychologists) in 
terms of support they provided to the principals. Results presented in 
Table 19 show that although the response was generally favorable over-^ 
all, almost. fifteen percent of the principals said that the directors 
b^d not adequately explained Student Services policies and procedures. 
Additionally, a question was raised as to the extent to which the direc- 
tors' were working effectively with Area Exceptional Child Program 



delays . 



Perceptions of Support 
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TABLE 13 



PRINCIPAL RESPONSES REGARDING 
PRE-REFERRAL PROCEDURES 





PERCENT 


YES 


NO. 


Does the speech and hearing clinician assigned 
to your school provide, in an acceptable length 


95.7 


4.3 


of time, completed speech and hearing evalua- 
tions for students who are being referred for 
psychological evaluation? ^ 


Does the visiting teacher assigned to your 
school provide, in an acceptable length of 
time, completed social case histories for 
students whd are being referred for a psy- 
chological evaluation? 


* 94.1 


5.9 
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TABLE 14 



PRINCIPAL MEAN SCORE* PERCEPTIONS Or SERVICES 
PROVIDED BY SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 

* " , 



■ 


MEAN SCORES 


o 

LU 
O 

f LU 


o 

LU 

a: 

LU 

ti- o 

o 


QUICKLY 
L OBTAINABLE 


=> 
o 
>- 

>- 

CO 

o 

UJ 

to 
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HELPFUL 


SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST SERVICES 


\m ICStiny oJiQ Qi dynob 1 b/ .1 Bdrn iny pruDienib 


4.8 1 .4.6" 


3.6 


4.8 I 4.7 


9 Toe t* 1 nn An/4 Hi Annnc 1 c /SpKav 1 nr nrnhlf^m<: 


4.7 j 4:4 


3.5 


4.5 1 4.6. 


IcdLiny anu u layiiub i b/ 1 1 lcu bLuuciiLb 


4.1 ! 4.4 


3.7 


.4.2 j 4.2 


i|, in tcrprcLd b 1 on tcbt rebuiLb 


4.3 


4.2 


3.9 


4.3 j 4.3 


3, u 1 d 55 r uuni uubci vd tiuii ui 3Luucml3 


4.0 


3.5 


3.4 


3.6 1 4.0 


0. i.unTC» ri wiLn LBdvnera 


4.5 


4.1 


3.8 


4.1 


4.4 


/• LonTerring witn principdi 


4.5 


T — 
4.4 


4.3 


4.4 


4.5 


o. Loni erring wilii pdrenLb 

* 


4.6 


4'. 4 


4.0 


4.3 


4.5 


9. Participation on school guidance/screening committees 


4.2 


4.0 


3.9 


-4.0 


4.2 


10, Individual counseling 


3.9 


2.7 


2.6 




3.5 


11. Group counseling 


3.2 


2.1 


2.1 


2.} 




2.8 


12. In-depth counseling 


3.2 


1.9 


1.9 


2.1 




2.9 


1 

13. Assisting teachers with writing prescriptions 


3.2 


2.2 








2.9' 


14. - Assisting teachers with, curriculum selection 


3.1 


2.2 


2.3 




2.8 


15. Following-up students after recommendations 


4.2 


3.3 




3.5 


3.8 


16. Assistance In developing student motivational programs ,3.6 


2.6 




2.8 


3.1 


17. Re-evaludtlon of previously tested students j4.5 


4.4 


3.!5 


4.4 


4.5 


IB. Placement of students in special programs |4.7 


4.4 


3.5y 




4,6 


19. Faculty in-service: behavior management techniques ^ i3.6.' 


2.6 


2.5 




3.1 


20. Faculty in-service: identifying deviant students {3.5 


2.5 


2,5 


2.5 


3.2 


21. Faculty In-service: measurement and evaluation (3.1 


2.2 


2.3 


2.2 


2.7 


22. Psychological services for Spanlsl^^eaklng^ students 


3.7 13.8 


3.3 j'3.7 


3.9 


23. Overall means 


3,9 3.4 

T ' 


3.1 j 3.4 


3.9 



Tf ^ 

Numerical scale used:. 



5- Almost ^JMwayi/Extremely 

4- Moderately/Usually 

3- No Opinion or Not Applicable 

2- Seldom . , 

1- Almost Never 
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TABLE 15 



• PRINCIPAL PEiaiEPflbNS OF THE PERCENT OF TIME 
SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS ARE INVOLVED IN VARIOUS ACTIVITIES 



PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 


PERCENT* . 


MEDIAN 

TIME 
INVOLVE^ 


MEDIAN 
TIME SHOULD 
BE INVOLVED 


2. Consultation (teacher, parent, principal. 


72.0 


, 60.0- 


20.0 


20.0 


5.0 


10.0 ■ 


5.0 ■ 


.5.0 • 


10.0 


5.0 



*Figures in column one total more than 100 percent due to rounding, error 
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TABLE 16 





PRINCIPAL PERCEPTIONS OF SKILLS DISPLAYED BY 






SCRODL PSYCHOLOGISTS 












PERCENT 


SKILLS 


MEAN 


FAVORABLE* 


UNFAVORABLE** 


1. 


Administration and interpreta- 
tion of psychological tests. - 


i.i 


96.6 


1.1 


2. 


Diagnosing learning dis- 


4.6 


96.1 


1.7 


3. 


Diagnosing emotional 


4.5 


94.4 


2.2 


4. 

\ 


Diagnosing mental retard- 


4.6 


95.0 




5. 




4.5 


91.0 


1.1 


6.' 


' r 

Applying behavior modi- 
fication principles to 


3.7 


64.6 


8.6 


7. 


Individual counseling skills. . 


3.6 


52.. 0 


6.9 


8. 


Group counseling skills .... 


3.2 


23.7 


8.9 

• 


9. 


Writing behavorial 


3.5 


47.7 


8.9 


10. 


Writing academic pre- 


3.5 


46.0 


9.3 


n. 




3.3 


35.5 


9.9 


1ZV 


UnderstaTnding the needs 

of exceptional students .... 


4.4 


92.7 


2.a^ 


1, 13. 


Understanding the needs 


3.9 


61.0 


-f 

_L_ 


14. 


Understanding the needs 
of Black, Non-Hispanic 


3.9 


70.9 


3.4 


15. 


Writing relevant psy- 


4.5 


94.9 


1.7 


16. 


Directing in-service 


3.2 


26.0 


10.2 


17. 


Relating effectively to 


4.2 . 


83.1 


3.4 


: 18. 


Relating effectively to 


4.1 


81.4 


6.8 


19. 


Relating effectively to 


- 4.3 


89.9 


2.8 


20. 


Adhering to a predetermined 


4.4 


91.0 


6.7 



*Favorable: 5 - Considerable Strength; 
♦♦Unfavorable: 2 « Moderate Weakness; 



4 - Moderate Strength 



1 - Considerable Weakness 
Note : Row figures may not total 100 percent because the percentage of 
"3- No Opinion or Not Applicable" responses is not displayed. 
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TABLE 17 



PRINCIPAL RESPONSES REGARDING THE NATURE, 
QUALITY AND USEFULNESS OF WRITTEN PSYGHOLOGIfAL REPORTS 







PERCENT 




Mean 


favorable* 


Unfavorable** 


Are written psychological reports:. 
1. Sent to you for your records?... 


H.J 


100 


0 


2 Siif f icientl V dornolete (contain 
findings and reconmendations)?. . 


4.7 


1 uu 


n 
u 


.3.' Written in such a way as to be 


4.6 


100 


* 0 


4. Readily understood by your 


4. '3 


! 97.3 


1.0 




5. Realistic in terms of suggested 
recommendations to your faculty? 


4.1 


93.5 


4.3 


6. Made available to you without 


3.6 


69.8 


28.5 


♦Favorable: 5- Almost Always ; ^ 


1- Usually 





♦♦Unfavorable: 2- Seldom;. l- Almost Never 



Note : Row figures may not total 100 percent because the percentage 

of "3- No Opinion or Not Applicable" responses^is not displayed. 



0. 
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TABLE 18 i 

PRINCIPAL RANK-ORDER COMPARISONS OF SERVICES 
OF SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS WITH THOSE OF "OTHER SCHOOL PERSONNEL"* 
IN TERMS, OF RELATIVE IMPORTANCE TO EFFECTIVE SCHOOL FUNCTIONING 





MEAN RANKINGS** 


School Psychologists 


3.3 


"Other School Personnel" 


4.4 



*"Other school personneV* included: Music teacher, 
guidance counselor, substance abuse/human relations 
Specialist, speech therapist, art teacher,- occupational/ 
placement/career education specialist, SCSI director, 
student activities director and visiting teacher. 



** Principals wer 
assigning a "1 



asked to rank school personnel by 
to the most. important, a "2' 



to the 

next mofst important, a *'3" to the next, and so on. 
Consequently, personnel receiving low numerical 
rankings were viewed more favorably than those 
receiving high numerical rankings. 
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TABLE 19 



PRINCIPAL PERCEPTIONS OF SUPPORT 
- RECEIVED FROM AREA STUDENT SERVICES DIRECTOR 





PERCENT 


AREA DIRECTOR OF STUDENT SERVICE^ 


MEAN 


FAVORABLE* 


UNFAVORABLE** 


1. Has adequately explained Student Ser- 

vices policies and procedures 
(to principal ) 

2. Adequately supervises school 

psychologists 

3. Adequately supervises visiting teachers 

4. Is making an adequate effort to meet , 

school 's needs - 

5. Seems to work effectively with the 

Area Exceptional Child Program 
Director 


3.8 - 


80.5 


14.6 


3.8 


73.1 


' 6.0 


. 3.8 


73.8 


5.4 


3.g 


84.5 


8.5 


3.6 




1Q.2 

^ 



♦Favorable: 5- Strongly Agree; 4- Agree 

**Unfavorable: 2- Disagree; 1- Strongly Disagree 

Note: Row figures may not total 100 percent because the percentage of 
"3- No Opinion or Not Applicable" responses is not displayed. 
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Suggested Uses for School Psychologists 

vAll principals were asked to write suggestions as to how school 
psychologists could best be used. Seventy-seven percent responded 
and the most frequently given suggestion was for diagnostic testing 
followed by consultation with teachers for purposes of classroom 
observation and screening of problem students. Inseryide training 
for teachers was ranked third followed by provision^jar individual 
and group counseling services. 
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C. ' TEACHER RESPONSES • . ^ 

Quefstionnaires were mailed to 300 elementary and 300 secondary regular 
class teachers and 210 elementary and 215 secondary exceptional child 
teachers (about lO perceT^t of Dade's teachier population) in order to 
Obtain their perceptions of school psychologists and. the services they 
provide (a copy of the questionnaire is contained in the appendices). 
Thirty-five percent of the regular class teachers and 45 percent of the 
exceptional child teachers sampled responded to the questionnaire and 
responses were analyzed and presented seperately for both groups. Work 
location, grade level, highest decree currently held and years of teach- 
ing experience for e^ch group are shown in the appendices. 

Teacher-School Psychologist Interactions 

Anveffort was made to determine the' extent to which teachjers were 
fam'tlar with, and used, the services of their school'psyqhologist. 
Results in Table 20 indicate that over 93 percent of the 'exceptional child 
tea6hers knew the name of their school psychologist compared to less 
than two-thirds of the regular class teachers. Both groups had reason 
to, and actually did., request psychological services and almost all who 
did received them. However, 32 percent of all regular class teachers 
sampled indicated that they never received such services, a figure 20 
percent higher than the one for exceptional child teachers. It there- 
fore should be kept in mind that almost a third of the regular class 
teachers who rated school psychological services did so never having 
received those serviges. 

Results in the same table show that most school psychologists visited 
their schools once a week. An interesting finding was that 40 percent 
of the regular class teachers and 15 percent of the exceptional child 
group did«not seem to be aware of the school -psychologist's schedule and 
indicated "Don't Know". 

Perceptions of Services ^ " 

All teachers were asked to use. a 5-point numerical scale to rate 22 
school psychologist services in t€^s of the extent to which each was\ 
needed, offered, quickly obtainable, utilized and Kelpful. Data pre- 
sented in Table 21 show means for each category and overall mean$ in the 
bottom row. (The higher the score, ^he more favorable the response). 

Finding^ show that both groups regardi^ marw. services as needed but Rot ' 
always offer^ed or quickly obtainable as>sreTleqted in« items [jertai'ning to 
testing and diagnosis of learning and4)efWimr problems, conferring with 
teachers and parents, individual counsel ingT^Ta^Tow-ui^ltof students after 
testing and placement of students in special pVqi^rams. Services described 
by the exceptional child teacher group as needjed but not offered or 
quickly obtainable included interpretation of -test results, participation 
of school psychologists on school guidance/screening committees and re- 
evaluaXion of previously tested students. i' • 
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TABLE 20 ' , 

TEACHER INTERACTIONS WITH SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 



REGULAR CLASS 
TEACHERS 


> 

EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 
TEACHERS^ 


rhK 




PERCENT 


v r c / 


Kin 


1 1 J 


Kin 




0/ . b 


yj. 1 


0 . y 


77.1 


22.9 


92.6 


7.4 


73.0 


27.0 


91 .2 


8.8 


67.7' 


32.3 


87.4 


12.6 


0 




4.2 




10.1 




20.1 




■ 39.6 




50.8 




7.7 




4.8 




2.4 




3.2 




0 




1.1 




0 




0 




40.1 




15.9 





Knows school psychologist's name . . 

Ever had reason to request services. 

Actually requested services . . ^ 

Ever received services 

Frequency of vjsits to school : 
Every Day 

About Twice Week 

Once a Week • • • 

Once Every Two Weeks . 

About Once a Month 

Less Than Once a Month ...... 

Never. . . : 

Don't Know 



' TABLE 21 



TEACHER HEAM-SCORt*^PERCCPTI(MS 
OF SERVICES PROVIOEO BV SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 



• 

SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST SERVICES 


REGULAR CLASS TEACHERS | 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILO TEACHERS] 


S 

a 

« 


O 


5 




1 

^ 1 


s 
s 

Ul 

ac 


>- 

o 

h- 

e» 

Ul 

ac 

Ul 
M. 
U. 

O 


gs 


o 

Ul 

=> 


X 


!• Tttting and diagnosis/ learning probletns 




3.4 


2.8 


3.3 


3.8 


4.5 


3.8 


3.0 


4.2 


4.1 


2« Testing and diagnosis/behavior problems 


4.1 


3.2 


2.7 


3.2 


3.6 


4.3 


3.4 


2.8 


3.8 

. r 


3.9 


3.^ Testing and diagnosis/gifted students 


3.3 


3.0 


2.8 


2.7 


3.3 


3.2 


3.0 


2.8 


2.9 


3.0 


4« Interpretation of test results 


3.6 


3.1 


3.0 


3.3 


3.6 


4.1 


3.3 


3.0 


3.9 


3.9 


$• Classroon observation of students y 


3.3 


2.4 


2.5 


2.7 


3.2 


3.5 


2.3 


2.3 


2.8 


3.4 


6« Conferring with teachers 


3.8 


3.1 


3.0 


3.1 


3.6 


4.2 


3.1 


3.1 


3.5 


3.9 


7. Conferring with principal 


3.S 


3.3 


3.3 


3.1 


3.4 


3.7 


3.4 


3.4 


3.3 


3.4 


8. Conferring with parents 


3.8 


3.2 


3.1 


3.3 


3.6 


4.1 


3.1 


3.0 


3.3 


3.8 


9. Participation on school guidance/screening connlttees 


3.5 


2.9 


2.9 


2.9 


3.4 


3.9 


3.0 


3.0 


3.1 


3.4 


10^ Individual counseling . 


3.8 


2.6 


2.7 


2.7 


3.3 


3.9 


2.4 


2.4 


2.7 


3.4 


11. Group counseling 


3.3 


2.4 


2.4 


2.4 


2.9 


3.4 


2.1 


2.2 


2.3 


3.0 


12, In-depth counseling 


3.5 


2.0 


2.1 


2,2 


2.9 


3.7 


2.0 


2.1 


2.3 


3.0 


13. Assisting teachers with writing prescriptions 


3.2 


2.0 


2.1 


2.2 


2.8 


3.4 


1.9 


2.0 


2.3 


3.0 


14. Ass1st1n9 teachers with curriculum selection 


2.8 


2.0 


2.0 


2.2 


2.6 


3.1 


2.0 


2.2 


2.4 


2.9 


15. Following-up students after reconaendatlons 


3.8 


2.5 


2.4 


2.7 


3.2* 


3.9 


2.3 


2^3 


2.g 


3.4 


' 16. Assistance In developing student Motivational programs 


3.4 


1.9 


2.1 


2.3 


3.0 


3.5 


2.1 


2.2 


2.5 


3.2 


17, Re-evBluAt1on of previously tevted students 


3.7 


2.7 


2.6 


2.8 


3.3 


4.4 


3.7 . 


3.0 


4.0 


4.1 


18. Placement of students In special programs > 


4.2 


3.2 


2.6 


3.1 


3.8 


4.4 


3.8 


2.9 


3.9 


3.9 


19* Faculty In-service: behavior managem^nt^j^hnlquiis 


3.5 


2.0 


2.1 


2.3 


3.0 


3.7 


2.0 


2.2 


2.7 


3.1 


20* Faculty In-service: Identifying de^llaiit students 


3.4 


2.0 


2.1 


2.3 


3.0 


3.6 


2.0 


2.1 


2.6 


3.1 


21, Faculty 1n-serv1c«^ measurement and evaluation 


3.3 


1.9 


2.0 


2.2 


2.9 


3.6 


2.0 


2.1 


2.6 


3.1 


22. Psychological services for Spanish- speaking students 


3.6 


2.7 


2.6 


2.7 


3.2 


3.6 


2.9 


2.8 


2.9 


3.3 


23, Overall mean ^ 


3.5 


2.6 


2.5 


2.7 


3.2 


3.8 


2.7 


2.5 


3.0 


3.4 




» 
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All teachers were asked to rank-order ten different school; personnel in 
terms of relative importance to effective school functioning. The mean 
ranking for school psychologists was then obtained and compared to an 
average pf the means of th^ other nine personnel. The results, presented 
in Table 22, indicate that both groups rated school psychologists rather 
well(regular class teachers ranked them number two overall and exceptional 
child teachers ranked them first). 

The teachers were^Ssked to indicate the length of tinfe it took to refer 
a student for psychological services and receive a written psychological 
report containing evaluation results and recdimendations . Results in 
Table 23 show that the average time it took for regular class and excep-; 
tional child teachers to receive such information was roughly four 
months and three months, respectively. (It should be noted that more 
than half of the first group and a third of the second group indicated 
that they did not know how long it took). 

All teachers^ere asked to use a 5-point scale, to indicate the extent to 
which psychological findings and recommendations were available, complete, 
relevant and useful to teachers. T^esults contained in Table 24 show 
that such data were quite available to both teacher groups and that they 
were generally complete and relevant. However, 20 to 25 percent of both- 
groups indicated that the information was "Seldom" or "Alfftost Never" 
useful to teachers. 

Exceptional Child Teacher Responses Regarding Psychological Evaluations 

All exceptional child teachers were asked to provide information regard- 
ing the number of theirr.istudents who are eligible for psychological re- 
evaluation and the length of time it usually takes to achieve this. 
Results in Table 25 show that about three students per class are eligible 
and have been referred for re-evaluation and that it usually takes an 
average of two months to get the students tested (more than 20 percent 
said it took six months or longer) Almost half of the teachers indicated 
that the length of time it took posed problems. 
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TABLE 22 



TEACHER, RANK-ORDER COMPARISONS 
OF 'SERVICES OF SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIES WITH THOSE OF "OTHER "SCHOOL PERSONNEL 
IN TERMS OF RELATIVE IMPORTANCE TO EFFECTIVE SCHOOL FUNCTIONING 





MEAN SCORES** 


REGULAR CLASS 
TEACHERS 


exceptional child 
teacThers 


School Psychologists 


3.4 


2.5 


"Other School Personnel" / 


4.6 


4.6 



*"Other School Personnel*' included: Music teacher, guidance 
counselor, substance abuse/human relations special ist, ^^speech 
therapist;, art teacher, occupational/placement/career education 
specialist, SCSI director, student activities director and 
visiting teacher. 

Teachers were asked to rank school personnel by assigning a 
"1" to the most important, a "2" to the next most important, 
a "3" to the next, and so on. Consequently, personnel receiving 
low numerical rankings were' viewed more favorably than those 
receiving high numerical rankings. 




TABLE 23 
TEACHER RESPONSES REGARDING TIME . 
ELAPSING FROM REFERRAL OF STUDENTS FOR 
• PSYCHOLOGICAL EVALUATIONS JO RECEIPT OF WRITTEN PSYCHOLOGICAL REPORT 



f 


REGULAR CLASS 
TEACHERS 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 
TEACHERS , 


Median number of school days 
elapsing ^ 


88* 


62.5** 



**54.9 percent said they did not know. 
34.5 percent said they did not Vnow. 



TABLE 24 

TEACHER RESPONSES REGARDING 
NATURE OF FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



NATURE OF FINDINGS 
AND 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


REGULAR CLASS TEACHERS' 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILD TEACHERS 


MEAN 


PERCENT 
FAVORABLE* 


PERCENT 
UNFAVORABLE** 


MEAN 


PERCENT 
FAVORABLE* 


PERCENT 
UNFAVORABLE** 


Avai lable 


4.2 


86.4 


7.2. 


4.6 


96.4 


3.6 


Complete 


4.1 


78.2 


5.4 


3.9 


83.0 


15.1 


Relevant 


3.8 


72.3 


16.6 


3.9 


83.0 


16.0 


Useful to 
Teachers 


3.5 


64.8 


25.2 


3.9 


76.4 


20.5. 



*Favorable: 
**Unfavorable: 



5 - Almost Always; 
2- Seldom; , 



4 - Usually 

T - Almost Never 



Note ; Row figures may not total 100 percent because the percentage 

of "3- No Opinion or Not Applicable" responses is not displayed. 
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TABLE 25 



EXCEPTIONAL CHILD TEACHER RESPONSES REGARDING 
PSYCHOLOGICAL EVALUATIONS AND RE-EVALUATIONS OF THEIR STUDENTS 



TEACHER RESPONSES 



MEDIAN 

— 



PERCENT 



,1. Students currently on roster. . . . 

■ a. Of these, what number have 
been given a psychological 
evaluation? > . . . 

b. 0/ those given a psychological 
evaluation how many occurred . 

1 ) Not more than 1 year ago 

2) More than 1 but less than 2 

3) More than 2 but leS^^ than 3 

4) More than 3 years ago . . . 

2. Students el igible for psychological 
re-evaluation . 

a. Of ^hese, what number have been 
referred for a re-evaluation? . . 

3. Time it takes to get a student re- 
eipi,ty|^ted after the referral has 
beefr made: ^ 

a. About 2 weeks 

b. About 1 month 

c. About 2 months >. . 

d. About 3 months. /^V . . . 

e. About 4 months 

f . About 5 months 

g. Between 6-9 months \ 

h. Longer than 9 months 

i. Average time . . 

4. Does length of time pose a problem: 

a. Yes ..... . 

b. No . . 

c. Not applicable 



15 



15 



— r 



100 



33.3 



33.3 



20.0 



13.4 



100 



9.2^ 



22.2 



"about 2 months" 



19;6 



. 17.0 



4; 6 J 



15.7 



; 5.9 



49 ;1 



iO.6 

I ,1 



10.3 
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EVALUATION OF VISITING TEACHER SERVICES 



A. VISITING TEACHER RESPONSES 

Questionnaires were mailed to all area visiting teachers (v.t.'s) in the 
district (96). A -copy of the questionnaire appears in the appendices. 
Although responses were analyzed for visiting teachers as a group, by 
grade level and by administrative area, only the responses of visiting 
teachers as a group have been presented in tabular form in order to 
facilitate clarity and readability. Major discrepancies in responding 
among visiting teachers of different grade levels and/or administrative 
areas, although not presented in tables, were noted in the report as 
they occurred. Fifty-f;Ue^of the district's 96 area visiting teachers 
responded to the questitinnaire (a 57 percent rate of return^). , 

, Personal and Profess-ional Characteristics 

f ^ — ■ ' ^ '~ 

Personal and pr^ofessiyOnaT characteristics of visiting teachers are 
presented in Tab-le 2^. Although Just over half are shown to be female, 
it, was found that elementSry vi^itin^ teachers were over three-fourths 
female arvd that seconflary visiting teachers were two-thirds male. Ethnic 
origin was^ fairly' predictablie although no Black, Non-Hispanic visiting 
teachers we>e evident in the South;f]Centrararea respondent group nor did 
any- Hispanic visiting teachers res^Jond from the South area. Over 25 
percent of the^respondents' spoke Spanish^fluently (at least one visiting 
•teacheif' from qaQh area and grade level ) .':^ighty-five percent had Masters 
or Doctors degrees altho^ugh few held dB^grees that were clearly in the 
area ^of spcial work^* *A1 though ^aboat 90.. percent held permanent certifi- 
cation iiV^+hefr fj'efd, three (.or 5. 5 i^i^rcent) indicated no certification 
<two were-iji North-^Ce/itral area and one was in Southwest area). Averages 
of ef^ffit and one-hilf years of visiting^ teacher experience and eight 
years of cletssroom teaching 'experience were also found. 

Nature of Professiflnal Services and Activitjes - 

— ^ — — — ' — - ^ " 

Vi&iting teache^r caseload .characteristics tire presented in Table 27. 

Results -shoW t^^^^ visiting' teachers served an average of three facilities 
.e'ach\and that 40 percent ^^rve.d eithec onl^ elementary schools or both 
•elementar>;, and second^iry schools with a small percentage serving only 

secondary^schobls («i<J:v. t. 5eVv:ing only^^'seconciary schools were found 
4r1 tfe South Central are.a respondent; group) .-^ 

Although each tisj'tinig teacher was seen to be" responsible for ^serving an 
average pepul^tioh of 2714 students,, tbose serving only elementary 
SchdoU w6ce responsible for about 2085 while those .serving only secondary 
schools each served an average Qf 4000 pupils. Visiting teachers in 
the Soutrt. Centralis and Southwe?5t areas indicated the student population 
per. visil^^g teafcher avera^e^^^75;sand 4264,7*espectively. 

Visiting teachers traveled an ayerage of 120 miles per week which invol- 
.ved five hours of travel time.' Secondary visiting teachers traveled 
about 157 miles per week and- used .ju$t*over seven hours of travel time 
while elementary visiting teachers traveled 98 miles per week in five 



TABLE 26 1 

CHAfWCTERISTlCS OF VISITING TEACHERS WHO RESfONOED 
TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE 



CHARACTERISTICS 


: N ' 


PERCENT 




; 26 


47.3 




; 29 


52»7 


Ethnic Origin: 






1 lite ^ ^ HIm,*^ U^^v^^mJ^ 


34 


61 .8 




; 11 


20.0 




10 


; 18.2 , 


0 




A^ 1 An/Par 1 f i r I^landpr 


0 


0 


^npa P n iiont' ^nAni c h * 


10 


CI . J 










8 


14.5 


t 


10 


18:2 


North Central Area 


11 


20.0 


South Central Area 


5 


9. 1 




9 


16.4 


South Area 


12 


21 .8 










7 


12.7 




45 


61.8 




2 


3.6 


Uc^iccb uituT 1 jr III nLii r« . , 








9, 


16.4 


Master 


9 


18.7 


Doctor - 


0 


0 


Current State Certification as a Visiting TejchGr: 








50 


90.9 




2 


3.6 


J* 


3 


5.5- 


Total Number of Years: 




SO 


As a Visiting Teacher: 


8.5 


4.6 


Of Classroom Teaching 
Experience: 


8.0 


5.2 



48 



60 




TABLE 27 

VISITING TEACHER CASELOAD CHARACTERISTICS 





PERCENT 


MEDIAN 


1 

2 - 
3 

4 ■ 

Facilities Served g 

6 

7 . 

8 or More 
Average tlumber 


3.6 


„ 


21.8 


— 


47.3 




16.4 




5.5 




1 .8 




0 




0 


" \ 




3.0 


Grade Level Served Only Secondary 

Elementary and 
Secondary 


43 6 




16.4 




40.0 


— 


Students Served Average Number 

. i 




2714 


Total Milp^ TravplpH 

Data Obtained for ^^^^^^ ^^""^ 

5 Consecutive Working ^ewCases Received 
Days 

Reports Written or 
Dictated 

Cases "Staffed" 


• 




— 


5 




25.0 




in n 
1 U. U 




2.0 


\ Not Yet Receiving 
Status of "Active" Services 




,2.0 


or "Opened" Cases 

Process of Receiving 
Services 




5.0 



I 




^ hour^ Area comparisons are quite dissimilar with Northwest area visit- 
ing teachers averaging 70 minutes per week to 'travel 90 miles (this 
figure seems- to be quite discrepant since to travel 90 miles in 70 
minutes requires a speed of about 80 miles per hour) compared to North 
Central and- South area visiting teacher figures of 125 miles in just 
over nine hours and 146 miles in five hours, respectively. 

Visiting teachers reported that they received an average of 25 new cases 
per week witK secondary visiting teachers receiving considerably more 
than their elementary counterparts. South Central area visiting teachers 
reported the highest number of new cases received in one week (average 
of 43) while the Northee^st area had the lowest (average of 19.5). 'The 
average number of reports written or dictated per week was ten white the 
average number of cases staffed per week was two (Northeast area staffed 
the highest number, six, while the median score for the Southwest area 
was 0).^ Finally, although most visiting teachers reported that almost 
all of £heir "open" cases were in the process of being served, five out 
of eleven secondary students were found to, be awaiting such services in 
comparison to only one out of ten elementary students. 

Each visiting teacher was asked to keep records of his or her activities, 
for five consecutive days. Results shown in Table 28 indica^te the 
extent of visiting teacher involvement in such activities during a 
typical work week. 

Results show that the typical visiting teacher mad'e about 33 home 
visits per week and was able to actually make contact about 75 percent 
of the time (secondary v.t.'s made considerably more home visits than 
their elementary counterparts). About 90 percent of the visits were for 
non-attendance and truancy on the secondary level while about 40 percent 
of the elementary visiting teacher visits were for obtaining social 
histories for psychological evaluations. 

Although an overall comparison of two principal reasons for home visits 
(for attendance and to obtain social histories for psychological evalua- 
tions) showed that visiting teachers performed the former at a rate of 
about four to one in comparison to the latter, separate analyses for 
elementary and secondary visiting teachers showed ratios of about two 
to one and six to one, respectively. An area analysis showed that 
Northeast and Southwest area visiting teachers had greater proportions 
of home visits to obtain social histories in comparison to visiting 
teachers in other areas. 

The average" visi ting teacher obtained about five social histories per 
week and also "wrote up" almost as many (secondary v.t.*s averaged about 
2.7 obtained and -2. 3 written up). Telephone conversations with parents 
averaged 12.5 per week (South Central area showed 21.3) while phone 
conversations with community agencies averaged 3,0 for the same period. 
Court appearances were , so few ^that a mean of 0,_0 was derived for all 
visiting teachers. Visits to community agencies were also negligible. 
Visiting teachers saw about ten students per week for individual counsel- 
ing and almost as many parents for the same reason (South Central v.t.'s 
saw an average of 25 parents for counseling while Southwest arerS v.t.'s 
averaged 3.8 per week). / 

Follow-up of recommendations made by school psychologists [averaged 2.3 
per week with the South Central area having the highest number (7.0) and 
the Northeast area the lowest (0.7). Further analysis revealed that 



TABLE 28 

EXTENT OF VISITING TEACHER INVOLVEMENT IN VARIOUS 
PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES FOR FIVE CONSECUTIVE'WORKING DAYS 



ACTIVITIES 


NUMBER PERFORMED 
PER WEEK 


M 


SD 


1 • 


MOITie VI Si LaL lOn . q • COMLaJU/L iiiaue . . . 


iiii 

25.9 


15.5 




h no onp homB . . 


7.6 


5.4 




c. for non-attendance. 


19.1 


16.0 


• 


d. to obtain social 
history for a psy- 
chological evalua- 


.5.5 


3.7 






5.0 


3.7 




h wri tten ud . . . . 


4.6 


3.4 


0 • 


Phonp ronvpr^a ti on with* 

riiwiic ^wiivci ou^iwii Tf > \«ii> 

a. parent 




9 0 




h comnuni tv aaencv . 


3.0 


3.1 


4. 




0.0 


0.2 


5. 




0.9 


1 .2 


6. 


One-to-one counseling of a student . . . 


10.6 


9.3 


7. 


One-to-one counseling of a parent .... 


9.0 


12.7 


8. 


hollow-Up ot recouiiienaa t ions in pbycnu- 


2 3 


4.5 






PERCENT 
PER 


OF TIME 
aIEEK 






yM- ■ 


SD 


9. 




7.3 


- 6.0 


10. 




16.7 


9.9 


11. 




42.5 


16.1 


12. 




18.7 


12.7 


13. 




5.7 


5.9 
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elementary visiting teachers performed 50 percent more follow-ups than 
did their secondary counterparts. 



An analysis of the time per week that visiting teachers performed various 
activities showed that home visits accounted for just over 40 percent of 
the time, followed by travel and report preparation and then by staffings 
and court or agency contact. No gross differences were observed among 
grade levels or area groups. 

An effort was made to determine the average time involved in providing 
different kinds of visiting teacher services. Results presented in fable 
29 show that court appearances required the most time (a median of 3 - 4 
hours per case), while investigating excessive absences or tardiness, 
determining tuition exemption, checking birth certificates and verifying 
addresses required the least (a median of less than one hoU'r per case). 
Working on cases involving Inadequate clothing, supplies or free lunches 
usually took 1 - 2 hours per case. These findings were seen to be 
similar across grade levels and area groups. However, while the median 
required for visiting teachers to obtain and submit social histories for 
psychological evaluations was seen to be 1 - 2 hours per case, differences 
were noted by school level and by area in that elementary visitiog 
teachers needed a median time of 2-3 hours while visiting teachers in 
the Northeast and Southwest areas needed 3-4 hours per case. 



Satisfaction with Work Environment 

All visiting teachers were asked to indicate the extent of satisfaction/ 
dissatisfaction with various dimensions of their work environments by 
responding to several questions using a 5-point numerical scale with 
alternatives ranging from 5-Extremely Satisfactory to 1-Extremely Dissatis- 
factory. Results are shown in Table 30. Percent Satisfactory and Dissatis- 
factory were derived by combining all fi ve-and-four responses and two- 
and-one responses (see asterisks in Table). 

Areas especially in need of improvement included^l) level of income, 
2) availability of suitable office spack for writing reports and using 
the telephone, 3) private office space for counseling and conferring, 
4) sufficient time for writing reports, 5) travel re-imbursement , 
6) meaningful inservice training, 7) opportunities for professional 
advancement,^ and 8) assistance and support from community agencies. 

While visiting teachers from the different areas generally occurred 
with these recommendations, individual differences in response to some 
items also occurred and were evident in the Northeast area where 
dissatisfaction with school instructional staffs was indicated, in the 
North Central area where parent support was viewed unfavorably and in 
the Southwest area where working on an itnerant basis received an 
unfavorable response. 

Perceptions of Support 

Data conta^ed in Table 31 show a generally favorable tesponse to assist- 
ance and support provided to visiting teachers by Area Student Services 
Directors, principals and school psychologists. Salient points of 
.departure from this finding were that elementary principals were not 
providing adequate clerical support and secondary principals, teachers 
and secretarial/clerical staffs were not following standard referral 
procedures. 
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TABLE 29 



' VISITING TEACHER RESPONSES REGARDING THE TIME REQUIRED 
> TO ADEQUATELY SERVICE VARIOUS CASES 



PERCENT 



\ • - 

/ ■ ■■ 


x: 
c 

to 

{/) 


x: 

CSJ 


x: 
no 
1 

eg 


1 ^ 
\ So 

1 

1 ^ 

1 1 

no 


4 - 5 hrs. 


</1 

x; 
o 

1 


1 

x: <o 
x: 

, 


TYPES, OF CASES 


MFnTAN 


1. Obtain and submit a social 
history for a psycbblogical 
evaluation. . . . • V • • • 

2. Excessive abserttes or 

3 . I nadequa te ' c 1 o^h i ng 

A ■ 

5. .^Ch^ck of birth certificate. 

6. ' Verify address. . *I ' 


2.0 


1? 7 






b o ■ u 


0 


0 


0 
\j 


1.0 


fin n 


9Q 1 


n 

u 


1 A 
1 . o 


5.5 




1 . o 


2.0 


40. U 


6c. 1 






0 


3 . 3 




1.0 


83.7 


3.6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 ' 


1.0 


80.0 


10.9 


1.8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1.0 


72.7 


21.8 


1.8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4.0 


3.6 


7.3 


20.0 


32.7 ■ 


6.4 


1 .8 


3.6 



er|c • 



EXTENT OF VISITING TEACHER S^ISFACTIOH WITH 



WORK ENVIRONMENT 


PERCENT 


yORK ENVIRONMENT DIMENSIONS 4./" 


MEAN 


SATISFACTORY*' 


DISSATISFACTORY** 


1. Size of case load . . . v • • • 

2. Number of schools t^-service . 

5. Availjilrlllty of suitable office 
jp«^ for writing reports, tele- 

6. A|^ailability of suitable private 
off ice., space for counseling, 

7. /Availability of sufficient 

' time for writing reports, tele- 

8. Amount of reimbursement for 

9. Availability of meaningful 
inservice training for you . 

10. Opportunities for professional 

11. Working under a predetermined 

12. Serving schools on an itinerant 

13. Assistance and support frcjm 

14. Assistance and support from 
Area Directors of Student 

15. Assistance and support from 
Area Exceptional Child Director 

16. Assistance and "Support from 
District Director of Student 

17. ' Assistance and support from 

District Exceptional Child 

18. Assistance and support from 
school administrators 

J9. Assistance and support frpm 
school instructional sU^ff. . 

20. Assistance and support l^rom 

21. Assistance and support from 

22. Assistance and support from 

. -V ' 


3.6 


74.5 


2D.0 


3.8 


69.1 


27.3 


2.8 


47.2 


45.5 / 


3.8 


74.5 


25.5 


c. D 


111 9 


ft 


2. J 






3.2 


60.0 


40.0 


2.3 


30.9 


63.7 


3.0 


52.8 


38.1 


2.6 


32.7 


•47.3 


3.7 


70.9 


10.9 


3.9 


76.4 


14,5 


4.2 


89.1 


5.4 


4.2 


87.3 


9.1 


3.8 


67.2 


14.5 


J. 7 




Id ^ 


3.7 


r 

CO o« 

bo. ^ 




4.2 


92.7 


7.3 


4.1 


87.3 


9.1' 


3.9 


83.6 


16.3 


4.0 


76.3 


12.7 


2.8 


43.7 


54.5 



•Satisfactory: 5- Extremely Satisfactory; ^ 4- Somewhat Satisfactory / 
♦♦Dissatisfactory: 2- Sort^ewhat Dissatisfactory; 1- Extremely Dissatisfacto^^y 
Note: Kow figures may not total 100 percent because the percentage of 

."3 No Opinion or Not Applicnble" responses is not displayed. ' 
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TABLE 31 



VISITING TEACHER PfSCEPTlONS OF SUPPORT RECEIVED 
FROM AREA STUDENT SERVICES DIRECTORS, 
PRINCIPALS AND SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 





PERCENT 


NATURE OF SUPPORT 


HEAN 


FAVORABLE* 


UNFAVORABLE 


to irhat extent do: 

A. Area Student Service Directors: 


4.2 


90. I*** 


8.1*** 


1. Demonstrate adequate 


4.2 


o5. 4 




2. Adequately supervise your 


3.9 


83.6 


14.5 


3. Detnonstrate an adequate 
understAndInQ of your 


4.3 


92.8 


7.2 


4. Support visiting teacher 


4.5 


98.2 


1.8 


8. Principals of your schools: 


3.8**- 


80.0 


16.0 


, 1 . Demonstrate adequate 


A 1 


oy. ^ 


y. 1 


2. Adequately supervise your 


' 4.0 


83.7 




9.1 


3. Demonstrate an adequate 
understanding cf your 


3.8 


76.3 


23. b 


4. Require their teachers and 
secretaries to follow 
standard referral procedures 


3.7 


80. 0 


y 

20.0 


3 , rO 1 1 ow s Id nod ro re re rra i 

procedures themselvei^ • • .^v 


3.7 

t 


72.7 


23.6 


6, Provide you with adequjtc 

clerical support^ . . . . 


3.6 


72.8 


27.2 


7. Support visiting teacher 

services in general . r • 


4.1 


90.9 


7.3 


C. School Psychologists: 


3.9 


60.0 


15.9*** 


1 . Make explicit rccomm- 
mendatlons for visiting 
teacher follow-up 
services In their 
evaluation reports . . . 


3.5 




67.3 




29.1 




2 . Make recommendatvons 
for visiting teacher 
follow-up services that 
are real istic and 
feasible • • • 


3.7 


/4.0 


1 a 1 
1 0. <> 


3. Demonstrate an adequate 
understanding of your 
profession . . . 


4.1 


87.3 


12.7 


4. Supf'Ort visiting teacher 
•^^5? services in general. . . 


4.3 


91.0 


5.5 


♦Favorable: 5- Always; 4 - Usually 







♦♦Unfavorable: 2- Seldoni; 1 - Never 



♦♦♦Grand means for this category of rated personnel. 

Note: Row figures nay not total 100 percent because the percentage 

of "3 Mf> Opinion or th: Applicahln" responses is not displayed. 
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Recommendations for Improving Perfonnance 

Visiting teachers were asked to consider their own^prpfessionai assets 
and liabilities and then make some suggestions for improving their 
performance by writii1|^ them in a prioritized order on the last page of ^ 
the questionnaire (see Visiting Teacher Questionnaire item 21), Comments 
were analyzed and grouped into clusters based upon similarity of content. 
The first three suggestions made by each visiting teacher (if that many 
were offered) were used to develop the clusters. Then tallies of responses 
per cluster were obtained for visiting teachers as a group. 

Results showed that 78 percent of all visiting teachers made suggestions. 
In-service training for such ,topics as school 1^, teen counseling and 
community agency information was suggested most, followed by recommendations 
-for increased reimbursement for travel and psiid auto insurance, modification 
of work hcMay;s with several suggestions for evening hourSjit^Taximize the 
chance for^^parents to be contacted through home visits,^infi^ing sch09(l 
^l^rical support and space provided to visiting teachers for working, coun- 
l^ling and making telephone calls and, finally, by providing schools with 
more information regarding visiting teacher services. 



f 
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B. PRINCIPAL RESPONSES 

Included in the questionnaires sent to principals regarding school 
psychological services were sections to be completed concerning visiting- 
teachers and the- services they provide (see appendices for a copy ot tne 
Questionnaire.). Consequently, the same rate of return (75 percent) 
occurred. Again, only the responses of principals as a group have been 
presented in tables. 

» 

Caseload Characteristics 

Principals were asked to provide information regarding visiting teacher 
schedules. Results shown in Table 32 reveal that almost all visiting 
teachers served their schools on a scheduled basis with the majority 
visiting each school two days a week. Results also indicate that 
schedules w^re generally adhered to. i 

Data in Table 33 reflect l^e extent to which principals felt that visiting 
teachers were meeting the taseload demands of their schools. As can be 
seen, the median number of students referred for visiting teacher services 
between September, 1975 and June, 1976, was 90 with 88 percent having 
received services. It should be noted that these figures varied widely 
among groups. For example, an average of 75 students ^^re referred by 
elementary principals with 96 percent served as. compared to 320 students 
referred by secondary principals with only 70 percent served. Similar . 
variance was-Peund among area gr^s: Northwest, SojJth Central, Southwest 
and South area principals referrel 82 , 101 , 103 and 130 students, respec- 
tively, and indicated that virtually all received services. 

Resultsin the same table show that the most frequent reason principals 
referred students for visiting teacher services was non-attendance and 
tardiness- followed in descending order by obtaining family histories tor 
Dsvcholoqical evaluations, address verification, b.irth certificate 
verification, determining eligibility for tuition exemption and appearing 
in court. Secondary principals differed in that they rated court appearances 
fourth followed by verification of birth certificate and tuition exemption. 

incipals perceived visiting teachers as able to provide case histories 
^A acceptable time limits. , However, while 80 percent felt that their 
visiting teachers were adequately able to handle the numbers of referrals 
from their schools, 31.3 percent of the secondary principals did not. 
Solutions to this problem offered by th^ principals included increasing 
the number of visiting teachdrs so they could spend more time in each 
schQol^as well as providing full-time vHsi^ng teachers for each facility. 

P erceptions of Services : ■^.^fi 

All principals were asked to rate 22 services provided by visiting.^ 
teachers in terms of the extent to whicH>^ach, was needed/, offere^i 
easily obtainable, utilized ^nd helpful .';jResults;shoi^n in Table^aA 
reveal that, overall, services were rega/ded as tieede?!. offered ,.:^nd, 
could be obtained rather easily (see it;^ 18. overall means).,, 

Visiting teachers services regarded, as most needed (nqt neces,^ar1.1y in 
order of importance) included ^conferring with teachers, principals and 
parents. Obtaining sociaUhist6r|is for psychological evaluations. 
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TABLE 32 



PRINCIPAL RESPONSES REGARDING THE NATURE 
OF VISITING TEACHER SCHEDULES ^ 



• * 


Dm mm '4* 

rercen L 


Is a visiting teacher supposed to visit Yes 
your school on a scheduled basis? No 

: p don't krfow 




U. 0 


0 


Does he/she adhere to that schedule? Always v 

Usually 7 
Not Aoolicable / 
Seldom 
Never 


56:5 


42.2 


u 


1.1 


0 . 


Every day 

About twice a week 
^ About once^ week 
Frequency of visits Once every 2 weeks 

About once a month 
Less than once a month 
Never 


9.8 


68.3 


21.9 


0 


n 


0 


0 
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PRINCIPAL RESPONSES REGARd||| NUMBER OF STUDENTS REFERRED 
FOR VISITING TEACHER SERVICpS^ NUMBER SERVED AND REASONS FOR REFERRAL 





MEDIAN 


rERCcN 1 


students referred for visiting 
teacher services by principals 
from September, 1975 to 
^une, 1976 - 


Number referred 


90.0 


B mm 


Number served 


80. 0 ■ 


88.0 


Reason for referral (responses 
arp based on a rank-order 
procedure; 1 is most frequent 
reason, 2 is the next and 
so on) 


Non-attendance/T^ll^ness 


1 




^ Obtain family history 


2. 





Verity address 


3 , 




Verify birth certificate 


4 




Tuition exemption 


5 


— 


Court appearance 


0 




Is your visiting teacher 
adequately able to handle 
the number of referrals 
from your school? 


Yes 




82:o 


No 




18.0 


Does he/she provide complete 
case histories in an acceptable 
length of time? 


Yes , 




95.7 


No 




4.3 
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TABLE 34 

PRINCIPAL MEAf^-SCORE* PERCEPTIONS OF SERVICES 
PROVIDED BY VISITING TEACHERS 



1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 

n. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 



VISITING TEACHER SERVICES . 

Classroom observation of students . . . 

Conferring with teachers 

Conferring with principal 

Conferring with parents 

Participation on school guidance/ 
screening coinnittees ' 

Individual counseling of students . . . 

Group counseling of students. ..... 

Family counseling • • 

Obtaining social histories for 
psychological evaluations. ... . . * 

Providing follow-up services after 

a psychological evaluation 

Investigate excessive absences or 
tardiness 

Investigate tuition exemption^ .... 

Check birth certificates. ....... 

Vec^fy addresses ' - ■ ■ ■ 

Appear in court . 

Serve as liaison between school and 
conmunity agencies • ■ • 

Make home visits . 

Overall means 

*Nunierical scale used: 

5- Almost Always/Extremely 

4- Moderately/Usually ^^ 

3- No Opinion or Not Applicable 

2- Seldom I 

1- Almost Never 



^ MEAN SCORES 
















O 
>- 








UJ 


o 
o 

UJ 
UJ 


1 UJ 

\ ^ 

ill 

o-o J 


O 
>- 

O 


u. 
a. 


o 

UJ 

u; 


U- 

o 


UJ 

to 

ID 


UJ 

2C 


3.2 


3.2 


3.4 


2.8 


3.3 


4.1 


4.1 


4.0 


3.9 


4.2 


4.5 


4.6 


4.5 


4.4 


4.6 


4.6 


4.5 


4.3 


4.5 


4.6 




3.7 


3.7 


3.6 


3.9 


3.8 


3.5 


3.5 


3.3 


3.8 


3.1 


2.7 


2.8 


2.4 


3.0 


3.7 


3.3 


3.4 


3.2 


3.7 


4.8 


4.8 


4.6 


4.7 


4.7 


4.0 


3.7 


3.7 


3.6 


J. 9 


4.6 


4.€» 


4.5 


4.5 


4.6 


2.4 


3.3 


3.3 


2.4 


2.9 


2.5 


3.4 


3.4 


2.5 


3.1 


3.9 


4.3 


4.3 


3.9 


4.2 


2.5 


3.4 


3.4 


2.4- 


3.0 


3.7 


3.8 


3.8 


3.5 


3.8 


4,7 


4.6 


4.5 


4.6 


4.7 


3.7 


3.8 


3.8 


3.5 


3.8 



60 



72 



prb¥i<Mng foj-l^^/^ after a\ psyqho.logical evaluation, investi- 

*atj«ig^absences/and/or-^ar<dfnes^^ mailing home visits. High ratings 
. or^thelse^erj/rces occur^red^A^^ area^artd grade-level groups 

•^^^hough pfi^:^tij^1iarj^^ a somewhat lower "needed" rating 

r^opf^c^^^ teechers", , Of the ^rvices rated as moderately to 

J^^^ttremely "needed^"/ pr^^^^ services after psychological 

evalaatibns redejved the lowest" 'Offered" and "quickly obtainable" 
V'jBCOcres^ f43i^j6v/ed b)tt|j^rfdi vidua 1 couri%eling of students. 



. Prinei^^lpbrcep't^^^ of ^ow, v-isitihg teachers spent their time and how 
the pnncf^a Is. fel^/it- should have been spent were obtained and are 
presented in Ta^le-35'.. A ma^or portion of visiting teacher time appeared 
'to be spent i^'mjp^kind either to obtain social histories or 

to"^ investigate^ilnregular pattero of school attendance. Elementary 
.principals responded that twice as much time should be devoted to the 
former as compared to the latter while the secondary principals felt the 
latter activity should have the priority. Increases in time devoted to 
counseling students in school were suggested while consultation activities 
showed little change needed. 

Principals were asked to rate 15 visiting teacher skills in terms of 
perceived strengths and/or weaknesses. Results shown in Table 36 
suggest that visiting teacher skills generally were highly regarded by 
principals where they pertained to record-keeping, following schedules, 
providing written documents and getting along with people. However, 
although the results were still favorable; it seemed that principals 
were not familiar enough with visiting teacher counseling skills to 
comfortably rate them as evidenced by the large percentage of principals 
giving-"No Opinion or Not Applicable" responses to 4:he first three 
items regarding counseling. An analysis of responses by area showed 
that the skills receiving the most unfavorable ratings were providing 
sufficient follow-up services and serving in a liaison capacity and were 
'given by Northeast, North Central and South Central principals. 

The nature, quality and usefulness of, written visiting teacher reports 
was determined and the results are shown in Table 37. Accordiiig to the 
principals , 'Reports were almost always made available for school records 
without undue delays and the quality was reportetjl^-l^fi^^ that 
they werl? complete, easily understood and* provided vredVistic recommen- 
dations to faculties. This highly favorable res ponsiar pattern occurred 
across all area and grade-level groups. 

Principals were asked to rank ten school personnel in terms of relative 
importance to effective school functioning. The rankings given to 
visiting teachers were obtained, averaged and'compared to an average of ^ 
the rankings given to the rest of the personnel. Results shown in Table 
38 reveal that visiting teachers received more favora1i)le rankings than 
the average of the others (they ranked third overall). 

Perceptions of Support 

This general topic was previously discussed in the section on school 
psychologists (see Table 19). Specific to this section, however, was 
the finding that most principals agreed that area Student Services 
Directors provided adequate supervision for visiting teachers. 

6^ ^ 



TABLE 35 

PRINCIPAL PERCEPTIONS OF THE PERCENT OF TIME 
VISITING TEACHERS ARE INVOLVED IN -VARIOUS ACTIVITIES 





PERCENT* 


VISITING TEACHER ACTIVITIES 


MEDIAN 

TIME 
INVOLVED 


MEDIAN 
TIME SHOULD 
BE INVOLVED 


1. Home visit to obtain social history 

for a psychological evaluation 

2. Home Visit for excessive absences 

or tardiness 

3. Home visit to investigate tuition 

ejcemption, check of birth cer- 
tificate, verify address 

4. Court appearance 

5. Counseling students in school . 

6. Counseling families ^ 

7. Consultation (teacher, principal, 

committee) 

8: Other 


25.0 


25.0 


20.0 


20.0 


5.0 


5.0 


5.0 


3.0 


6.0 


10.0 


10.0 


10.0 


10.0 \ 


10.0 


/• ■ ■ 
5.0 


5.0 



*Columns do not total 100 percent due to rounding error. 




PRINCIPAL PERCEPTIONS OF SKILL? -WSPLAyED 
BY VISITING TEACHERS 





PERC 


:ent 


VISITING TEACHER SKILLS ^ 


MEAN 


FAVORABLE* 


UNFAVORABLE** 




3.9 


69.1 


5.5 




3.4 


38.8 


6.2 




3.9 


66.4^ 


4.2 


4.5 




1.6 


4.5 


94'. 6 


3.2 


c Llu'%^4>^M#^ v^r%lAi#an4*' v^on^v^'f'Q 


4.5 


91.8 


4.9 


7. Providing sufficient follow-up services . . . 

; ft. Serving as an^ effective liaison between 

school and community agencies 

10 Relatina effectively to your faculty . . / 
n. Relating effectively to your students, ^.y. . 
12. Relating effectively to your secretaries'' - 


4.1 


83.2 


9.2 


4.0 


71.6 


9.3 


4.4 


94.0 


2.7 


4.2 


84.3 


4.8 


4; 3 f 


.86.4 


3.3 


4.4 


92.9 


5.4 


13. Adhering to a predetermined schedule . . . .* 
15. Seeing a case through until an adequate 


4.5 


94.0 


5.4 


4.4 


91.3 


6.5 


• 4.3 


89.6 


3.8 



*Favorable: 5- Considerable Stength ; 4- Moderate Strength 
**Unfavorable: 2- Moderate Weakness ; 1 - Considerable Weakness 



Note : R^ figures may not total 100 percent because the percentage of 
"3- No Opinion or Not Applicable" responses" is not displayed. 
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TABLE 37 



PRINCIPAL RESPONSES REGARDING 
THE NATURE, QUALITY AND USEFULNESS 
OF WRITTEN VISITING TEACHER REPORTS 







PERCENT 




MEAN 


FAVORABLE* 


UNFAVORABLE** 


^re written visiting teacher reports: 








1. Sent to you for your|records? 




96.2 


2.2 


2. Sufficiently complete (contain 
findings, Tecommendations)? 


4.5 


96.8 


1.1 


3. Written in such a way as to be 
readily understood by you? 


4.6*^ 


98.4 


1.1 


4. Readily understood \?y your 
teachers? 


4.5 


94.5 


1.1 


5. Realistic in terms of suggested 

recommendations to your faculty? 


4.3 


86.4 


1.6 ^ 


6. Made available to you without un- 
due delay? 

«• 


4.5 


' 95.7 


2.7 



t 

♦Favorable: 5- Almost Always; 4- Usually' ' 

♦♦Unfavorable: 2- Seldom; 1- Almost Never 




TABLE 38 

PRINCIPAL RANK-ORDER COMPARISONS OF SERVICES 
OF VISITING TEACHERS WITH THOSE OF "OTHER SCHOOL PERSONNEL"* 
IN TERMS OF RELATIVE IMPORTANCE TO EFFECTIVE SCHOOL FUNCTIONING 





MEAN RANKING** 


Visiting Teachers 


3.6 


-1?*^ 

"Other School Personnel" 


5.1 



*"Other School Personnel" included: Music teacher, 
guidance counselor, substance abuse/human relations, 
specialist, speech therapist, art teacher, occupational/ 
placement/career education specialist, SCSI director, 
student activities director and school psychologist. 

♦♦Principals were asked to rank school personnel 'by 
assigning a "1" to the most important, a "2" to the 
next most important, a "3" to the next, and so on. 
Consequently, personnel receiving low numerical rankings 
were viewed more favorably than those receiving high 
numerical ranking^. * 
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Suggested Uses for Visiting Teachers 



m 



Principals were asked to write suggestions as to how they felt visiting 
teachers could best be used. About three-fourths of the principals 
responded and 30 percent of those expressed satisfaction with Jhe 
way things are currently. Another fifteen percent recommeFrdeid more counsel- 
ing with students while almost^as many listed home visits, "^ther sugges- 
tions included counseling with parents, serving in a liaison capacity 
and offering more time to schools. 




/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



V 
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APPENDIX A 
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INFORMATIOrJ CALL. / 
350-3862 

STUDENT SERVICES EVALUATION: SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST QUESTIONNAIRE 



Sex: . Male Female 

Ethnic Origin: White, Non-Hispanic 
(check one) Black, Non-Hispanic 



Hispanic 

American Indian/Alaska Native \ 
Asian/Pacific Islander 



. Do you speak fluent Spanish? Yes No 
Type of school psychologist (check one only/: 

"Conventional" area school psy(:holog^'st_ 

Alternative school psychologist 

Other (specify) 

3 



Work Location: (check one) 

Northeast Area 
Northwest Area 
North Central Area 



4 



South Central Arflf ^ 
Southwest Area 
South Area 
Other (specify) 



5 



6 



Circle how many schools/faci 1 ities you serve: (circle one) 
^1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 or more 
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V V 

7. Please determine the current student enronmeot of each school/facility that 
you serve and write the total number of students here: 

8. Check the highest degree currently held: / 

Bachelor . 

Master _ ^ 
2 

Doctor / 

9. Which of your degrees are clearly in psychology (e. g. educational psychology 
clijf^^ical psychology, general psychologyj? 

/ Bachelor Yes No 

Master Yes No 

nr ^ ^ 

Doctor Yes No Not Applicable 

2^3 



10. Check the type of state certification you currently have as a school 
psychologist 

Permanent 

Temporary 

2 

None 

3 

11. Are you currently licensed as a psychologist by: 

1) The Florida State Board of Examiners Yes No' 

1 2 

2) Another State Yes No 

1 

12. Write the total number of years you have been a school psychologist (Dade 
and elsewhere): 

13. For the next 5^ working days, please keep a record of the total number 
of miles you travel among schools and tne total amount of time usecfTn 
travel and record the figures below : 

Total miles traveled: 

Total time in minutes: 

14. For the next 5^ working days, write how many: 

7) New cases you get: 

2) Reports you write or dictate: 

- 3) Full psychological "work-ups" you^o^- ^ 

4) Cases you "staff". 
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16 

17 
18 

19 



20 
21 
22- 



24- 
27- 

30- 
32- 
34- 
36- 



15. How many of your "active" or "opened" cases are: 

^ 1) Awaiting evaluation^ 

* 2) In thiB process of being' ^v^luated? ^ 

3) Evaluated but not yet "clQsed^'? 

4) Total: (add above figures) ^ / 

16. The purpose of the following question U M determin'6^^t^ time - 

it takes you to complete a ''typical" psycriological evaluation. ^ For the ^ 
next evaluation you perform , please Itl ) check the reason for referral 
from the choices below. (2) write the number of Tninutes 1t takes to complete 
each of the following evaluation compoj^s -and t3) then « idd the minutes 
and write the sum.4n the space label e^HTofal minutes". It 1s Important 
that your entries; reflect the act^F^fOn^ of minutes devoted to each 
component, rather than estimatesTw^^liEASE KEEP. AN ACCURATE RECORD OF YOUR 
^ME. 

Reason for , referral (check one only): 

Initial Evaluation - Learning problems 

Initial Evaluation - Behavior problems 

. ^ Initial Evaluation - Tesfhig for gifti^ pfoirain 

Re-evaluation --Exceptional - 0811 d prografn ^. > . 

' Early ehtralte to. school ___ 



T 




11 



1 evaluation 



Othir (specify) 



i EVAL^jATIO^ 



COMPONENTS 



1./ Rev*iew of re|iorcls ind ba'cicgroi|f)d tnforrta^ion ..i.. 

^i' Pre-|teS)t cbr^ferinc^fes witjl schojal personnel . . • J. ..... .j. 

Pre-test co'nfere/ices Hiih parents- • • • ,• • • • • • • • • •'• 



3. 
4. 

5. 

.6. 

7.: 

8. 
9. 
10. 

n. 



Observation of students classroom behavior 

Testing: Adminfstration and scoring. ....... ........... T 

'Post- test conferences wi th school personnel . . • 

Post- test conferences with parents ........... ... .,, 

Wri ti ng the psyphological report .'. .]. 

Staff iJig of the csase *. . tISIO .Cm.l . . . 

Other (speci fy )_i j ; • i ? 

Total minutes . — .« . •. 
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17. 





■ y-f ■ 

Please use tNlNlfilife below to answer the following questions by placing t 
appropriate number next to each question and below the appropriate column 
(Each question should have 2 numbers to the right of it, one for each 
column.) 



Ver 




Wiate 
jlequate 
n or Not Applicable 
2. Somewhat Inadequate 

1. Very Inadequate ^ 

to what extent are your prof tssiooal skills and available diagnostic 
materials adequate/ inadequate in terms of providing effective psy- 
chological, services to the following types of students? 



Type of students ' 

White* Non-Hispanic 

B^jc^ Non-Hispanic 

, Hispanic . . r . r , I . . . 

Ameri^can Irxlian/Alasl^a Native. . 

As i an/ Pai i f 1^ c I si andef . • • . ^. ^ \ 

GtfY..j..........^,...y. 

Leartiin^j Disabled Li...i 

Educable Mentally j^etarded • 

TrainabT|p^ Mentally Retarded 

Emotiohally Disturbed 

Socially Maladjusted ^ * 

Disruptive. 

- — _1 — ■'..'^ - » ; - 



Adequacy^of : 


Your y 
Profess^nal 
skills. 


Availabi* 

diagnostic 
materials 


























- • ^ 






















.... ^ 







1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

'i} 

.8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 



y-r. 
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B«l«w is a 11st ol severaV dimensions of your work environment. Please 
use the scale b^t^ to show vour satlsfactlWdlssatlsfactlon with each . 
item by selectl^ the one number that best descnoes your feelings and 
writing it In tSs'Vesponse column. , . 



,5'- Extremely Satisfactory 
4 - Somewhat Satl^ctpry 
^3 - No Opinion o^ Not Applicable 
2 - Somewhat Dissatisfactory 
1 - Extremely Dissatisfactory 




^sponses 



of case load • • >>• • • • • 

»r of schools/facilities to service..' 

3^evel of income. •. • 

4. Clericaf supportfik. v • • • 

5. Availability of suitable office space f#r writing reports, 
'telephone calls, ej:c .f. . ^ . . . . , 

6. Avail«|bil1tyof suitable private office space for testing, 
V conferring, etc • 



"' 7. Availability of. sufficient time for writing reports, 
telephone calls, etc. » 

8. imount of reimbursement for travel 

9. Availability of meaningful inservice<.training for you, 

^W^Opportunities ftr professional advancement /.. 

U. Workinq under a predetermii)ed ^edul^ ... . .1... ,1 ,". . 



12. Serving schools pn an Itinerant basis 



]3_//ssistarlce aI<fc|Suppo'rt from (visiting teachejrs. 

14. Assistance and* support 'from speech clinicians '. . . . . . .'J- 

15. Assistance and support from Area Director of StudeniL Services. 
Assistance^^d support from Area Exceptional Child P^jg^ector. .. 



I 



int 

** «'> • • • • • •^• f^ < 



16 



]7. Assistance and support from County Director of 

j8. Assista|ice and s^jpporik from County Coordinator of Psythc^^gi- 
cal Services ...v ;.S,.v;. 

19. Assistance and.^pport from county exceptional child personnel 

20. Assistance and ^pport from school administratprs (principals) 

21 .jAssi stance and •support from school instructional staff 

22ii«sistance and support from parents ....^ 

23.itesistance and support froi| counselors. . . 
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19. 



As a specialist Inaschool^sychology, you are required to provide psycho- 
logical services to chlldVen, families and educators. Considering the great 
variety of activities In which ^ are Involved, It Is not surprising that 
s^ou might perceive soipe as more relevant and efficacious than others. 



Below Is a list of psychological act1v1t1e% that you may be «!(^d to perform 
by. your program administrators. Using scale 1. Indicate the degree of 
^hasls that the school psychology fStudent Services) progrtm Is currently 
placing on each activity by wrlJTIng the appropriate numberF4n,.i(|pie column 
marked "Current Emphasis " at the Tight of each activity. Then, using scale 2, 
Indicate the extent to which you feel that changes in the degree, of emphasis 
on each activity should be ma3i~by writing the appropriate number in the 
column marked "Emphasis Change" . 



CURRENT .PROGRAM EMPHASIS 



SCALE 1 

3 - Strongly Emphasized 
2 - Moderately Emphasized 
1 - Mildly Emphasized 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL 




1. Testing - teaming protleffis.* 

2. Tes'ting - Behavior problems. 

3. Testing - Gifted prograJB. 

4. Classroom observations*. 

5. Teachir conferences. . .1. . A 

6. Principal idSlferiufes 

7. Parent conferenci 

8. Counseling students. 

9i Iri-:de^h counseling with students '. 

10. Assisting teachers with writing aca 
ascriptions 

11. Assisting teachers with curriculuni^se^ectidn*^ 

;12. Assistfng teachers in developing 'Wi^vaj^ 

programs . . ^ - 

13. Providing follow-up servl<asfiL^ter a^ase Is. ^ 
"closed" ^ * 

14. ftaff meetings with other Stiident Services ^per- 
sonnel . J. • 

15. Re-evaluation of previously tested student^i: 



T6. 
17. 

18. 
19. 



Writing psychological reports..... 

Participation on school committees (screLenlng, 
guidance, etc. ) ... • -^jl^* -.-^ . • 

. Providing In-service training to facultl 

Participating In In-servlde programs for 
school psychologists. . . 



les. 



• M • • • • • 



>-20. Parti clpatlng-tr^pjtytho^^jpal prdgratns 



devel opment. 




20. Please use the scale below ttJif^swer question about the following 
personnel by writing the appropriate number In the response column. 

5 - Always 

4 - Usually 

3 - No Opinion or Not Applicable 

«^ 2 - Seldom i , 

m 1 - Nevelf^ ^ ^ 



To what extent do: 
A. Area Student Services Directors: 

(1) Demonstrate adequate leadership skills 

(2) Adequately supervise your activities 

(3) Demonstrate an adequate understanding of 
your profusion ^ 

(4) Support psychological siervlces In gefteral . . 



Responses 



B. Principals of y 
(1 ) Demonstrate a^ 




ols^ . i 
e leldership sklUs. 



(3) 

/ 

(5) 

' (6) 



Adequately s|jp"ffvSse your actlvltles^^.i 

Demonsfl|rate an* adequate und€jrstaridfrtg'^o|l 
your profession ^ * . A . 

Require' tHey t 
folljjw standard 

Follow/stand»|rd 
th^e^isejn?,, 

Support psych 




cirers and secretaries to 
erral i)r(fc6dures. 1 . . . . ^ 

,f erral procedures ' ^ ^ 

. • • .^a. .. .... .. . . 

IcaT 



&rvd^6s In general. 

C.^ Visiting^rStchersL-^-^' '^•^ ^ 

(1) Provide cas^ hlstoiias that are meaningful^ 
to you 

P (2) Prl^lde ^case #lstories promptly 

(3) Provide adequate*fol low-up services when 



^ you recommend such services. 



(4) Support p^cJljo log leal services in general.. 
Area Clerical Personnel: ^ 



(1) "Open" cases promptly. ....... . - 

(2) Demonstratqp* adequate typinf skills.;. 

(3) . Type p^chological re,^ts promptly:. 

, 8« 75 . 



21. Considering your c^n pr6fess1onal assets and liabilities, V^hat 
suggestions would you maktf for Improving your performance? 
(These may Include Inservlce training, job restructuiH^ng, modi- 
fication of work hours or any other suggestion you care to make. 
If more than one suggestion is given, please prioritize them 
with a V-anking of for the most important, '^Z'-' for the ne$c^ 
most,||nd so on). 



> 




4' 



3. 



INFORMATION CALL 
350-3862 



STUDENT SERVICES EVALUATION: PRINCIPAL QUESTIONNAIRE 



I 



School Name 



_Area and Number /V/ / / / 



Check your school |ieve1 : 
Elementary 
Jr. High 

* Sr. High 



Please review the following school personnel and rank 'each in tef€s of 
relative importance to the^effective functioning of your school. Rank 
all eight p ersonnel by assigning a- "1." to the most important, a "2" to^ 
the next roost importtht, a "3" to the next, and so on. Please assign ^ 
only one number to eafe^ person using each number only (wee . (Milte "NA'J^^ 
next.to ea^h if | "non-appl ic^]^" and write *'o*' for number 10, ir needed} 



Music teacher 



Gliidance counselor 



i si ting teacher 



Substance abuse/human relations specialist 

School psychologist^ 

Speech therapist ^ > 
Art teacher 



<2> 



1 



I 



Occupati onaiy placement/career education ^pecial'iil; 

SC^I Director 

Pktudent Activities Director . 



erIc k 
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1-5 
16 



18 
19 



20 / 



Please use the scale below to Indicate the extent to which you agree/ 
disagree with eadi of the following Items by selecting the one niinber 
that best describes your feelings and writing It In the response 
column next to each Item. 

< ' . • 

5. Strongly Agree 

4. Agree 

^ 3.* No Opinion or Not Applicable 

2. Disagree ^ ' 

1. Strongly Disagree 



The Art* Director of Student Services: 

^ ■ ; p. Has adequately explained Student Services policy 
and procedure to rne. . . - 

2. Adequate supervises* school psychoV^lsts . . • 



Responses 



3. Adequately supervises vjVi^ttig teairfiers. .... . 

4. Is making: an adequate effort to m^t-lhe needs 
of ^ scnool . , . , » . . • . . . • 

5. Seis to v«rk. effectlvel^tth the Area Except^nal 
Child Program Dilator. . .^^^ • • • • 



Coirments: 



r 



PART I - SCHOOL ESrCHQLQfilStS 



r >l Is a school PsychoTdglst cMrt-ently assfgned tff your school /facility 



h 



No 



^ 9l 



*2. Are W r^e1v1ng^ser\j^|;^fr(>m a-fth|pl Psychologist? 



OA 
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N Is the psychologist supposed to v1s1t your school /facility on a scheduled! 
basis? 

Yes No I Don't Know 

, Does he/she adhere to that schedule? (Check only one answer) 

Always ^ 

Usually 5 % 

— 2 — 

• .Not, Applicable ^ 

3 ' 

Seldom* 

"~1 — 

Nevftr 

How often does the psychologist come to your ischool? (Check one). 

Every day _____ AipSt once a month 

About tw1c6 a week ^ Less than onte a month — 

Once a week i_ ^ Never , ' v — - — 

Once every 2%eeks ^ , ■ '^^ 1 *\ 

m . ♦ ' 

For each of the gerleral categories of psychologicaT*services listed 
below, please indidatg^ (1) the percentage of time tha;t your school 
psychologist tends to dfe Involved in each and (2) the percentage of 
time you feel needs devoted to eath activity: ' 

■r !■ ^. I . » f 

/ " Time Usually Your 

^ PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES Involved Opinion 

ll Individual diagnostic testing ..i....^ % . % 

t Consultation (teacher, parent, principal; 
commi t tee ) • ♦.. • • • • • • * 

3. Counseling with Sjtfidents...... 4- ••••• ^ 

4. Faculty in-service training.... ; % % 

5. .Other % " 

^ . TOTALS" 100 % > 100 # 



28 



29 



30 



31,32 33,3^ 

i^5,36 37, 3t 

39,40 41,4J 

43,44 45, 4t 

47.48 49, 5< 



Does the speech and hearing clinician assigned ^to your, school provide, In 
an acceptable length of time, completed speech and hearing evaluatlonsTor 
student? who are Being referred for psychological evaluation? 

Yes No 

If "no" why not? , 



Does the visiting teacher assigned to your school provide, In an acceptable 
length of of time, completed social case histories for students who are 
being referred for a psychological evaluation? 

Yes No ; 

If "no", why not? ^ 



On the average* about how ma^ school days elapse from the time you 
send a^ireferral ifbr psychologlMl services to the area off1ce(w1th all 
appropriate form* coropleted) ta the tim you receive a written codv of 
the psychologists fln^ij^gs and rlfcoiiinendatlons: 



.1/ 



a. Do you consider this time period to be excessively long? 

Yes No 

b. [Does the amcutjit of time present serious problems to.ypu. 



your student^ or your school? 

• No" 



Ye| 



If "yes", state what kifi^i^bf probl«ns and whii^cliff^be done 
to remedy the sltuatlojfil (Use a separate pa^e if. neSded). 



» . .1 


^_ ^ 


_L ^ 





How mov of your students were referred to the school psycho1ooisi(^: for 
an evaluation during the 1975-76 school year(Seplj^er to' Junejf^: ' V 

Number of students referred: ^ 

a. Of those referred, how many were^'^subsequently "closed" 
HITrlng that time? . - • . ' . ^ ^ 



11. Do you #tel that your school psychologist Is able to adequately handle the 
number of referrals received from your school? 
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Yes 



No 



T 



If "no", what can be done to remedy the situation? Please 
comment below: ,' 



12. Plisase use the scale belcfw to answer the following questions by placing 
the appropriate number next to each question. 

5 - Almost Always *^ 

4 - Usually 

3 - No Opinion or Not ApplicabTt 

2 - Seldom ^ 



1 - Almost Never 



Are written psychological reports: 

• 1. Sent to ybii for your records? 

2. Sufficiently complete (contain findings and recornmendations)? 

3. Wrjtten in such., a way Sis to be readily understood by lyou?.,. 

Reerdity understood by your teachers |. . . 

Realistic in terms pf suggestejd recommendatjions to your 



Responses 



r - 



faculty? 

Made available to you wfthout undue delay?. 



13. 



On-^tHfe next page is a list of services that your school psychologist may 
provide. To the right pf each service are five column headings that ask 
if each servic-e is needed, offered to you, quickly obtainable, used by 
you and helpful . 

A 5*pofnt numerical scale is also provided 'on the next page for you to 
use when answering the questions. Indicate each answer by selecting the 
appropriate number from the scaleiaAd pUcing it in^the box to the right 
of each service, directly ib6neath the quest4pn you are answering. After 

fter all questions have been answered, each service listed should 'have 
rTumbers to the right of it with one in-^'each column. Pleasp make sure 
that a]l answer boxes ara filjed in with only ona number per box. 
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SCALE: 5 - Almost Always/ Extremely 
4 - Moderately/Usually 
3 - No Opinion or Not Applicable 
i 7 - Seldom 
.r- * ' i * ' Almost Never 


NEEDED 


C2l 

Ul >- 


QUICKLY 
OBTAINABLE 


USED BY YOU 


HELPFUL 1 


/J ^^?^>Te*trf*fl9 ifid diagnosis/learning problems. 


« 




END C 


ARD 


1 1 


2. Testing and diagnosis/behavior problems. 










3, Testing and diagnosis/gifted students, 

^ — - — — — — 1 












4, Interpretation of test results. ^ 












5. Classroom observation of students.. 












6. Conferring with teachers. 












7. Conferring with principal. 












8. Conferring with parents. 












9. Piflicipation on school guidance/screening committees. 












i(fr Individual counseling. 

*- ^ • 












11. Group counseling. , 












12^ inw||apth counseling. 












13.. Assisting 'teachers with writifg prescriptions. 

! r ' 1 ^ '■ 












14. As$1st^>g teachers with curriculum selection. 












15* Following-up students after recoiT|nendati|f«s. 












i 16. Ass7Stai)ce in dejveloping itudenjt motjyatipnal proglrams. 






END 0 


• CA 




.17^ Re-evaluation of previously tested^'v«*i^n't8- 












H " M — - — ^ » . ' 

18* Placement of fWdents in special pifograms. 












Faculty in-service: behavior management techniques. 




i 

tel. . 


— i — '■ 






— ^ -d^^ : 

2d. Faculty in-service: identifying deviant students.; ' 










" 21 r Faculty in-service: measurement and ^va1u*tton., 












.Psychological services for Spaiiish-speaking students^ 


* ■ ■ 










q' ■"■ mm i^-^i ^ "1 
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30-34 
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40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

55-59 

60-64* 

165-69 

rO-74 
'5-79 
:c80^2 
:cl _ 

15-9 

10-14 ^ 
115-19 

lom . 
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)-34 



Indicate the extent to which the school psychologist assigned to your 
school displays strengths and/or weaknesses in each of the following areas 
by writing the appropriate number from the scale below to the ri^ght of 
each item. 



5 - Considerable Streng^ 

•4 - Moderate Strength 

3 - No Opinion or Not Applicable 

2 - Moderate Weakness 

1 - Considerable Weakness 



: Strengths/ 
Areas - Weaknesses 



■4 



1.- Administration and interpretation of psychological tests... 

2-^ Diagnosing learning disabilities 

3. Diagnosing emotional disturbances ^ 

4. Diagnosing mental retarda^tjon ; 

5. Diagnosing'' Qiftedness / • 



6. Applying behavior modification princip^les to school pro- 
blems " / ; ■ 



7. Individual counseling skills 

8. Group counseling skills 

Writing behavioral prescriptions. 



10. Wrjiting acadenjic prescriptions. v. -. v,v. - 

11. Curriculum selfection ^. 

12. Understanding the needs of exceptional students 

13. Understandin^g the needs of Hispanic students 

1'4. Understanding the needs of Bl^ck, Non-Hispanic -students. .... . 

15. Writing relevant psychological reports. 

16. Directing in-service workshops for teachers / 

\7. Relating effectively to parents. . ..--i 1 

18. Relating effectively to your faculty.. 

19. Relating effectively to your students....: 

20. ' Adhering to a predetermined schedule — / 1.-.. . ?j4.vv.'. . ^ 



15. How do you think the school psychologist could best be used? (Please 
/^rlte your suggestions In the space provided below). 




PART IJ - VISITING TEACHERS 



Is the visiting teacher supposed to visit your school on a scheduled 
basis? 



Yes 



T 



Does he/sha adhere to that schedule? 
' (check one) 

Always 

Usually _ 
Not applicable _ 

> Seldom ^ 
Never 



I don't know 



T 



How often does the visiting teacher come to your school? 



(check one). 
Every day 

About twice a week 
About once a week 
Once every 2 weeks 



2 

T 



About once a month 



Less than once a month 



Never 



T 
T 




Foreath of thes actfl^les listed below, please Indlcatenl) the 
percrt<W5[e of time that 'ypur visiting teacher tends to bte Involved 
In ea«^ the percentage of time you feel needs to 'be devoted 

to eacn activity: \ / ^ . 



r \ . Time /Usually Your 

Visiting Teacher Activities . ^ Involved Opinio n 

I 1. Home v141t to, obtain social history ; 

/ for a psychological evaluation — / % 

I • 2« t Home visit for excessive absences 

I or tardiness./. .;. v.. i % 

/ 3. Hqme visit to- Investigate tultlon^^xemptl^nr ^ - 

I' check af birth certificate, verbify address... % % 

f ' 4. Qourt appearance » % ^ % ^ 

5. ; Counseling students In school 

; ' ■ . ■ . ' 4 

6. Counse]1ng families ....;..\r.... ,% . % 

7. Consultation (t.eacher, principal , committee) % , % 

8. Othe r % " ' % 

■ > 

TOTALS 100 % TOO % 



% 



END OF CARD 3 



5. Does your visiting teacher provide, in an acceptable ^ength of time , 
, completed social case histories ?ipr students. who ar|e being referred 
for a psychological evaluation? Ves Na . v = 

T 2 \ ^ 



If "no"; why. not? 



/ 



■ • 6. Please review the foil 6wing reasons for referral for visiting teacher 
services and rank them by assigning ff "1" to the most freouent reason 
for referral ,~~a^' 2" to the next most frequent reason^ a ''3" to the ' 
x^- ,-' next, and so on. Please assign only one number to each reason using 

.. each' number only once . 

Non-attendance, tardiness . 

To obtain social history for psychological evaluation 

To verify address 

. Verify birth certificate , 

Tuition exemption 
Q Court appearance ' 86 / 

ERLC ■ ^ / 97 



) ' ' ■ ■ 

How many of your stu(|^nts were referred for visiting teacher services 
during the 1975-76 school year (September to June)? 

Number of students referred*: . 

a. Of this number , how many actually received such services 

' fr^ 

during that time: 

8/ Do you feel that your visiting teacher is able to adeyia^tely handle , 
•' the number of referrals received from your school? 

.■ Yes ' No 



12' 
If "no", what can be done to remedy the situation?. 



- 9. Please use the scale below to answer the following questions by 
placing the appropriate number next to each question: 

5 - Almost Always 
^ 4 - Usually 
S ■ ' 3 - NO Opinion or Not Applicable 

Z - Seldom 
1 - Almost Never 

10. Are written visiting ^teacher' reports: Responses 

V 

1. Sent to you for your records 

2. Sufficiently complete(contain findings * 
reconinendations)^ ' 

— — --3*; — Written in such a way as to be readily 

understood by you? . 

4. Readily understood by your teachers.. 

5. Realistic in 'terms of suggested recommendations 
t to your faculty. 

6. Hide available to you without undue delay?...... 



EKLC 



87 

98 




11. 



■■ / 

■ 

•v 

/ 



'■'"I 

■ / 



thi^ following 1s a list of serv^lces that your visiting teacher may 
provide. To the right of each service are five coliinn hq^lngs that . 
ask If each service Is needed^ offered to you, quickly obtainable, 
used by you arid helpful. A 5-po1nt numerical scale js provided for 
you to use when answering the questions.". Indicate each answer 
by seleqting the appropriate number fmm the scale and ajac^nq it In 
the answer box to the right of each service, directly beneath the 

question youjiare answering. After all questions have been answered,, 
each service listed should have 5 numbers to the right of It with OTie^ 
In each column. Please mtke sure that all answer boxes are filled In 
with only one number per box. 



r. 

2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 

11 . 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 

17*. 



SCALE: -5 - Almost Always/ Extremely 



4 

3 
2 



Moderatel^Usual ly 



Seldom 



;-l - Almost- Never 

Classroom obsei^vatlon of students. , 

Conferring with teachers. , 

Conferring with principal 

Conferring with parents. .......... 

Parflclpatlon on school guidance/ 



screening committees. 

Individual counseling of students. 

Group counseling of students 

Family counsel ingw i 

Obtaining social histories for 
psychological evaluations 



Providing follow-up services after 
a psychological evaluation. ... • 



Investigate excessive absences or 
tard.lness. 

Investigate tuition exemption. ... 



Check birth certificates. .. 



Verlfj^ addresses. 

Appear In court." • 

Serve as llalsoji between school and 
colnmunity agencies 

Make home visits. 



NEEDED 


o . 

LU IZ 

oc a 
tu >- 
u. 

Ul O 
O H 


QUICKLY 
OBTAINABLE 


USED BY YOU 


HELPFUL 














































































•NO n 


• JARD 
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. 37-41 ' 

42-46 

47-51 
. 52-56.. 

57-61 

62-66 

67-71 
72-76 " 
cc 80=4 
cc 1 

■ 10-14 . 

15-19 

^. 20-24 
25-29. • 
30-34 , 
35-39 

40-44 

. 45-49 "^ 



Indicate the extent to which the visiting teacher assigned 
your school displays strengths and/or weaknesses In each of-" the follow- 
ing areas by writfing the appropriate number from the scale below to the 
•right of each item. 

5 ^ Considerable Strength ' 
4 - Moderate Strength , * 
3 - No Opinion or Not Applicable 
2 - Moderate Weakness 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7, 
8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 



^ ..^^ J. 

l^sK£onsiderable Weaknes^ 



AREAS 

Individual counseling skills 

Group counseling skills 

Family counseling skills. 

Keeping at curate records — . • • • 

Writing up cases when necesiary... .............. 

Writing relevant reports...... » 

Providing sufficient follow-up services t. 

Serving as an effective liaison between school 
and communtty ageiicies 

Relating effectively to parents.] 

Relating effectively to your faculty 

Relating effectively to your students 

Relating effectively to your secretaries and clerks. 

ijdhering to a predetermined schedule. r ... . 

Using professional time effectively.^ .... 

Seeing a case through until an adequate solution ' ^ 
is found 



Strengths/ 
Weaknesses 



How do you think the visiting teacher could best be used,?END OF CARD 5 
(Please write your suggestions in the space provided below and 
attach a separate page if necessary). 



' INFORMATION^im 
' 350-3862 ) V 

^ ^ • STUDENT SERVICES EVALUATION: TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE / • ^ 

School ^ ^ School NMB*er £}, ' I I I I I 

Z. Area; (check one): 



Northeast 
Northwest 
North Central 
South Central 
Southwest 
South ^ 



\ 



T 



6 ^ ■ 6 

Check the one teacher description that best describes you: 

Regular class - Elementary^ 
* 

Regular class - Secondary 

2 

Exceptional ChllcJ - Elementary 

3 

Exceptional Child Secondary . 
Other - ElementaVy (specify) ^ 



Other - Secondary (specify) 



Check the type of exceptional child class yqu are now teaching: 

I don't teach a^n exceptional child class 

Learning Disabilities Ediicable Mentally Retarded 



Trainable Mentally Retal^ttetT ^ . Emotionally Distrubed ; - 

Speech/Language Impaired ; ^ Gifted 

Socially Maladjusted/Alternltive School 



/V ,4 
Other (specify) 



• Write the total number of years of your teachin^experience (Dade and else- 
where): ^ , ; 



L Check the highest degree you currently hold: 



"^achelor Master ^ Specialist 



)octor 



1 2 3 4 

101 91 ^ Auth.: MIS; Exp. Date: 12/31>76 
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Please-xevlew the following school personnel and rank each In termsi,of 
relative Importance, to the effective functioning of your school. Rank 
all eight personnel by assigning a* "l" to the most Important, a "2*V to 
the next most Important, a "3" to the next, and, so on. Please assign 
only one number to each person using each number onlyonoe. (Please 
write "MA" If "not applicable" and use '*o" for nunbef 10, If needed). 



Music Teacher * 



Guidance Counselor 
Visiting Teacher 



Substance Abuse/Human Relations Specialis t 

School Psychologist - ^ 

Speech Therapist 

Art Teach^ » • 

Qccupatlonil/Placement/Career Education SipeclaTlst. 

SCSI Director 

Student Services Director 



8. Did you: 



^fcv.l 



^) ever have reason to request the^^frv.lces of a. 

school psychologist? . yes _ no 



(2) actually request such services? 

(3) ever receive such services? 



yes 
yfes 



no A«s 

no iL 
2 



9* Oo you know the name of the psychologist assigned to your school /facility? 



Yes 



T 



No 




10.. How often does the psychologist visit your school? (Check only one answer) 

Every day - 
Kbout twice a week. 
Once a week 
• Once .every two weei^ 

About once a inonth>^ 
^ Less than once ^ month 
Never 

I don't know 



"Z" 
T 



6 

T 



ERIC : r 
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IK 



2. 

.1? 



PlatM write the average number of ^ffilTol days that usually transpire from 
the ttiie you refer a student for r psychological evaluation to the time you 
(or the school) receive a written psychological report containing findings 
ifKl recqmrnendatioi^n (Please leave blank If you never referred a student^for 
VpsychOlofllcal evaluation or ^eck (V) box If youldo not know): 

t VDiys:_ Don't Know: p (CC: Punch 1 If checked) 

Please Indicate the extent to which findings and recommendations contained 
In a typical psychological evaluation report ar% available*, complete, re* 
levant and useful to yog by selectl^ the appropriate number from the scale 
below and writing It next tg the question: 

•\ 5 - Almost Always 

4 - Usually 

3- No Opinion or Not Applicable * 
.2 - Ji^om 

1 - Almost Never ; ' 



Are psychologist'^ findings and recommendations: 



.1) Available 

2) Complete 

]3) Relevant 

4) UsefuV^tp you 



7. 



5; On t;he next page is a list of services that your school- psychologist may 
provide. To the right of each service are five column hea44figs that ask 
If each service Is needed^, offered to ^et^^ quickly obtainable, used 
by you and helpful. A 5-po1nt numerical scale is provided on the next 
Img^for you to use when answering the questions. Indicate each answer 
by selecting the appropriate number from the scale and placing it in the 
answer box to the right of each service directly beneath the question you 

• *are answering. After all question^ have been answered, each service listed 
should have 5 numbers to the right of it with one in each column. Please v 
make sure that all answer boxes are filled in^ with only one number per bdx. 
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* jT Sch^. ^ 5 - Almost AlWs/Extremely i 
, * : / ' ^ ■ Moderately/Usually 

3 - No Opinion or Not Applicable 

2 - Seldom ^ 

1 - Almost Npvcr ^ 


to' 

UJ 

a 

UJ 


OFFERED 
[ TO YOU 


OBTAINABLE 


USED BY YOU | 


HELPFUL 1 


1. Testing and diagnosis/learning probjems. 












2. Testing and diagnosis/behavior problems. 












'3. Testing and diagndsls/glfted students. 












4. Interpretation of test results. 












5.^ Cla^ssroom observati<^n of students. / ^ 












,6. Conferring with teachers. 










t 1 
1 1 


7. Conferring with principal. ' , • 












8.' Conferring with •parents. 




FNn 


(IF CA 


VLX 




9. Participation on school guidance/screening committees. 


- 










10. Individual counseling. 

• * 




— r 








n. Group counseling. ' . 












12. In-depth Counseling. - 






\ . 






13. Assisting teachers with writing prescriptions. 












14. -Assisting teachers with curriculum selection. 












15. Follow1ag-up students^fter recommendations. 












16. Assistance in developing student motivational programs. 


> 










17. Re-evaluation of previously tested students. 












18.* Placement, of students in special programs. 


X- 










19. Faculty In-service: behavior management techniques. 












20* Faculty in-service: identifying^eviant students. 












21. Faculty In-service: measurement and evaluation. 












22. Psychological services for Spanlsh^speaking students. 













-39-43 

• 

44- 48 

49- S3 

54- 58 

59- 63 

64.68 

69- 73 

74-78 
cc80"l 

10-14 
15-19 

20-24 

25-29^ 
30-34 
35-391 
40-44 

45- 49 

50- 54* 

55- 59 

60- 64 

65-69 

70- 74 



END OF CARD 2 | :c80«2 
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I THIS SECTION IS TO BE COMPLETED BY EXCEPTIONAL CHILD TEACHERS ONLY | 

i4. . Hon Mny studtnU .do you currently have on your roster: _j 

•) Of thtst.'what number have been given a psychological 
evaluttlon; ^ , 

b) Of those ^iven a psychological evaluation, how many 
occurred: 

1) not more than one year prior to tcNday's date; 

•2) More than one but not more than two years 
prior to today's date: 

3) More than two but not more than three years 
prior to today's date: 

4) More than three years prior to today's date: 

5. How many of your students are eligible for re-evaluation by a school 
pi^ychologist? . ' < 

' ■ • - • ' ' ' ( * ' 

a) Of these, how many We been referred fbr re- evaluation? _ 

6. How lotig does It usually take to get a student re-evaluated after 
the^ referral has been made? (check one or leave blank if not 
applicable to you). 

About two weeks _ About four months ' , 
About one month X About five months k 



Ab^ut two months 
About three months 



Between six and 
nine months 

Longer than nine 
months 



7 . 



Doei 




length of time po^se a problem for you? 



no. 



Not applicable 



If "yes" please desqcl be problem and suggest solutions: 
(attach add It tonal sheet If needed) 



END OF CARD 3r 



INFORMAflON CALL 
35CK3862 

TEACHER QUEST] 



STUDENT SERVICES EVALUATION: VISITING TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 

1. St»: ftdl e ^ Female 

2. Ethnic Or lain: White. NOn-HlspanIc 

(check one) ^, . • — - — 

Black, Non-Hispanic ' 



Hispanic 

American. Indian/ Alaska Native 
Asian/Pacific Islander 



3. Do yoo speak, fluent Spanish? Yes 

T 



No 



4. litork Location: (check one) 

Northeast /Area 

Northwest Area ^ 

' ^^^^^^ 

North Central Area ^ 

South Central Area ^ 

Southwest Area ^ 

South Area ^ 

Other(specify) ^ 



5. How many schools do you serve? (circle one) 
1 2 3. 4 5 6 7 ^ 8 or more 



What grade leVel do you serve? (check one) 
Orvly elementary ; 
Only secondary J X 

Elementary and secondary ^ 



i^. PI 



T 



Jetf"n^ne the current student enrol'^ment of each 
$ch5pl that you serve and write the total number of stGdents 
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; Bachelor 




no 




T 


Nast«r 




no 




"T 


Doctor 




no 







8. Chack tha highest dtarae currently held: 

Bachelor 

nr. 

Master 

Doctor 

9. Chtck Wtrich of your deare^s are clearly In social work 

(a major in social work) : 

not applicable 

. -r 

not applicable 

10. Check the type of state certification you currently have as a 
visiting teacher : 

Pennanent 

Temporary 

None 



11. Write the total number of years you have been a visiting teacher 
(Dade and elsewhere): ^ 

12. Write the total nunber of years af classroom teaching experience: 




13. How many of your "active*' or "opened" cases: 

.: • 1) have not yet received your services:. 



2) are In the process of receiving your services: 



OT thi 



S^&fdr tHt l*jtt 5 working days, please keep a recqrd or t 
■ -" ^niiifcai^o^ ypi*- -travel amang schools and the total 
Pl^S^^'Ira^n^vel m record ^e f 1 gures below: 



total 

)unt of time 



■• total roll fes* traveled In .5 days: 
Jotal time In minutes In 5, days: 



Mb,-- For the next 5 working da^s, write how many: 

; . 1) new cases you get • - , \ 

f,. 2) reports you write or dictate _ 

► " - 3) cases you "staff;' 



16. 



For ^the hey t 5 working days, please indicate tne number of times you 
ehgaisiCKi In each of the following actlylttes: ' • 

i. Itome visitation : a) contact made;.:!... •^.^ ^ 

b) no one heme............... 

c) for Qon-attendance, truancy.. 

d) to obtain social history for 
' . * .s<^ Ja psychological evaluation 

'2. Sdclal histories: a) obtained........ 

\ ' b) written up.................... 

3. Phone conversation with: v ^ 

J . * ' ' . . " ^/ parent ..............ii. 

b) community agency!. . 

4. Court appearances . . . ............ ;i ..... ... ...... 

5. Visit a community agency... v.... f. ■ * 

6. One-to-one counseling of a student 

4=7. . pne-to-ohe counsel Ing^f a parent 

8. Follow-up of recomnendatlons; in psychological ^ 
. evaluation * .' ........... J 
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29-31 
32-34 



35-36 

37-38 
39-40 



A- 



41-42 ^ 
4a-44 ^ . 



47-48 
49-SO 
51-52 

53-54 
55-56 
57-58 
.59-60, 
61-62 
63-64. 

6^-66 



> 



ERIC 



17. Please use tKe scale bdtow to show appro^t'nately how much time 
is usually required to adequately service each!^ of the followinig 

- types of cases by pi actng the appropriate number to the right of 

• '^'-r' (iach 'itern. ■ ■ ■ ^ , • ; ■ . ^ ■ ^- 

" 1 - less than l hour * ^ 
-2— l-Z'hours • \ • 

3- 2-3 hours ; ^ ' 

.- 4 -"3-4;hours- . ".V^- / 
; :..5'- 4-5 hours ■• H" ' - • ^ 

\ . 6 - 5-10 Hours " * t \ 

7 - mdre than 10 hours ■ * 

, ^ Responses 

• * (1) Obtajn ^nd submit a social history for • 

a psycholdgical evaluation. .. 

■ , • ' ' •* ' 

* . (2) Excessive absences or tardiness. ...... ......a*. - 

(3) Inadequate clothing, supplies or lunc^&f... .• 

(4) Tuttion- exemption ; /. . . .4^*/ V 

(5) Check of birth certificate............ 

(6) Verify address... r^.:..: 

- - (7) Co urt -appearance. . . 

: ^ ^ - £ND OF CARD 1 

18. What percentage of time per week do you devote to 
each of the following activities: 

- • ■■ . 

■ Activities • " ^"*'^^lme'*°^ ■ 

^ ~ 

> 0 ) staffing. *~ J 

(2) Travel.... i : % 

(3) Home visits % 

(4) Report preparation ..1. . % 

(5) ' Court or agency contacts........ % 




\00 



67 

' 68: 
69 
70 
71 
72. 
73 . 
cc 80"1 



f 



FIT 



5-6 
7-8" 
9-10 
11-1^ 
13-14 



19. . Miflii^ are listed several -dlmenCfons of your vrork envlroroiientir Mease • 
ti^e the scale below to show yqflr sat1sfact1oh/d1s.sa,t1sfactK>n w^^ 
> Mch 1 tern by selecting the on6 number that best describes your- feelings 

'{^■''-:'y'\' ::'' 5 - mremely Satisfactory 

" ^ ' . ; 4 ;y^oinewhat Satisfactory 

3#No Opinion or Not Applicable 
i^- Somewhat Dissatisfactory 
- Extremely Dissatisfactory _ 

Response 

T . Size of case yad r • • • * • • • — 

v?. . Number of scl;>6ols to sei^vice . 

3. Level of Iw^ome. 



ERIC 



4.. Clerical sfupport.* 



' * * * 



5v Avail abljJty of suitable office space for writing 
repor^pfe^l ephone calls, etc. 

6. ky^i^Uib^^ suitable private office space for ' 
couB^^l ing and j^onf erring ........ . .... \ . , . . 

7. Aj^lablllt/crt^^f time for^ writing 
ports, te^e^hone c^l.Ts, etc. 

/ 8. iAmount of relmtrarsement for travel....^ 

9/ Availability of meaningful inservice training for yoy 

TOi Opportuni tiesf for professional advancement. .. i ...... . 

•11 . Working under a predetermined schedule. ..... .: . 

12. Serving school 9 on an^ itinerant basis ... ... . 

13. Assistance and support from school psychologists,. 

14. Assistance, and support from Area Directoy^s of , 
Student Services . . . . . . . .... .... .... . ♦ . . r ;. . . . . . . . ... ^ 

t5. Assistance and support from Area Exceptignal Child - 
Oi rector ; 

16. Assistance and support from District Director of ... 
Student Services .i 

17. **fiss1 stance and support from district exceptional 

chiOd. pi^rsonnel ^ ... . 

18. AsslBtance and support from school administrators 
' icipal s);, . .... . . . . . . . . .s . J . . . 

19. /Assistance and support from school instructional staff 

20. Assistai^e and support from parents ^ 

21. Assistance and support from counselors.. T............. ^ 

22. Assistance and support fh)m comiunity agencies.... 

■ ■ 



1^ 
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Please use the scale below to answer^questions about the following 
personnel by writing ttie appropriate number in the response column 

5 Always 

4, - Usually/ 

3 - No Opir/ion or Not Applicable ' * 

2 - Seldom/ 
1 - Never / 

. /■ ' ' • ■ ' '■ ^ , , _ ■ , 

To what extent do: / ' - , Response 
A. Area Student Services Directors: 

(1) Demonstrate adequate leadership skills. . . ^ ^ 

i2) Adequately supervise your activities. . . . 

(3) Demonstrate an adequate understanding of 

your profession. . . . . . . . . . . . . . ' . 

(4) Support vis^iting teacher services in / 

general 



Principals of your^jMhgpls: 



0) Oeoionstra^ipppqu^te leadership skills. . 

(2) Adequately supervise your activities. . . 

■■■ ■ ' • * 

(3) Demonstrate an adequate understanding of 

your profession. . . , 

(4) Rtsquire their teachers and secretaries to 
V . follow standard referral procedures. . . . 

(5) Follow, standard referral procedures 
thfemselves . . 

(6) Provide you with acjequate clerical 
'.support. . . . . . 

(7) -Support visiting teacher services in - 

general. 

C. School Psychologists: 

. (1) Make explicit recommendations for 

visiting teacher follow-up services in 
, • their evaluation reports. . . . .... 

(2) Malte recommendations for visiting teacher 
foMow-up services that are realistic 
ancl feasible. .............. 

^ (3) Demonstrate an adequate understanding 

of^our profession. 

(4) Support visiting teacher services in 

general 



END OF CARD 2 
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21. Considering your own professional assets and liabilities^ what 
suggestions wojtld^yoitt make for improving your performance? 
. (These may 1^^^^^ inservice training, job restr'ucturing. modi- 
fication of work hours or any other suggestion you care to malce. 
If more than one suggestion is' given, please prioritize them 
^ with a ranking of "1 " for the most Ijnportant., "2" for the next 

mostt and so pn>. 



'-^ 




t 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF REGULAR CLASS AND EXCEPTIONAL CHILl) TEACHERS 
' WHO RESPONDED TO THE' QUESTIONNAIRE 



• > ' ■ • ■ . ■ ' 


REGULAR CUSS 
TEACHERS 


EXCEPTIONi!\i. CHILD 
TEACHERS 


CHARACTERISTICS 


N 


PERCENXi 




PERCENT 


Area: 

* North Central . . . . I . 

. . . 1 . 

' •{f Southwest . . • • • • i* • 

Grade Level: 

: Elementary . . . . . • 

, i' * ' 

Highest Degree Currently Held: 

. • ' ■ 'j^-^ . ■ 
Bachelor . ..... . . i . . 

/ ■ 

Master . ... . . . . . 

Specialist v .» • ... . 

Doctor . '^i^ • • • • • 


33 


15.5 


- AO ' 


20.6 . 


36 


16.9 


.37 


19.1 


40 


18.8 


29 


/ 14.9 


38 


17.8 


> 28 


14.4 


. 42 


19.7 


f 2fr- 


12.9 


24 


11.3 


35 


18.0 


120 


55.9 


V14 


58.8 


95 


44.1 


80 


41.2 


123 


57.2 , 


92 


47.4 


89 


•41.4 


94 


• 48.5 


3 


1.4 


8 . 


4.1 


0 


0 ' 


0 


0 


Total Years Teaching.^perience: 


M 


SD 


M 


SD : 


13.1 


7.7 


8.7 


7.7 



